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BERANGER’S ADIEU TO SONG. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
Of late, to keep my fading garland green, 
I tried to give some sportive measure birth ; 
When lo! beside me was the fairy seen, 
My nurse of yore beside the tailor’s hearth. 
+‘ The wind,” she said, *‘ upon thy head blows bleak, 
The night grows dark and long, and chill the sky 
With twenty years the voice may well be weak, 
That never sang but when the storm was high.” 
Then, songs, adieu! Bare is my wrinkled brow, 
Tis time the bird were hush’d—the storm begins to blow. 





«* Those days are over when the heart would bound, 
And like a harp to every tone reply ; 
When mirth its playful lightnings scattered round, 
And made a sunshine in the darkest sky. 
Now narrower grows the heaven, more deep the gloom : 
No more the joyous laugh of friends will flow: 
Where are they sleeping! In the silent tomb 
Lisette herself is but a shadow now.” 
Then, songs, adieu! Bare is my wrinkled brow ; 
’Tis time the bird were hush’d—the storm begins to blow. 


«Bless thou thy lot. Thy simple strains have led 2 
The highborn muse to be the poor man’s guest, : 
And wafted on the wings of song, have sped 
Their way to many a rude unletter’d breast. 
The orator a learned throng must find, 
Thou didst more boldly against kings conspire, 
And to the ditties of the street has join’d 
The high and solemn accents of thy lyre!” 
Then, songs, adieu! Bare is my wrinkled brow ; 
*Tis tlme the bird were hush’d—the storm begins to blow. 


“Thy pointed shafts that never spared the throne, 
Fast as they fell, were gathered from the plain ; 
From hand to hand conveyed, and boldly thrown 
By laughing thousands to their goal again. 
Tn vain that tarone its thunders would recall, 
Three days, and rusty muskets, tamed its pride. 
For every shot which pierced its purple pall, 
Who but the muse of song the charge supplied ?” 
‘Then, songs, adieu! Bare is my wrinkled brow ; 
Tis time the bird were hush’d—the storm begins to blow. 
. - * * 
Yes, gentle fairy, at the poet’s door 
Thou tapp’st in time, and warn’st him to be gone. 
Soon in his garret, shall he meet, once more, 
Oblivion, of repose the sire and son. 
Haply some friends, old comrades in the fight, 
When [ am gone, may wipe their eyes and say— 
«We can remember when his star wax'd bright, 
And Heaven, before it waned, withdrew its ray!” 
Then, songs, adieu! Bare is my wrinkled brow ; 
Tis time the bird were hush’d—the storm begins to blow. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
Ah! say, the fair Miranda cried, 
Say where the abode of Love is found? 
Pervading nature, I replied— 
His influence spreads the world around. 


When morning’s arrowy beams arise, 
He sparkles in the enlivening ray ! 
And blushes in the glowing skies, 

As rosy evening fades away ! 

The summer winds that gently blow, 
The flocks that bleat along the glades, 
The nightingale that soft and low, 
With music fills the listening shades ! 


Bot when that throne the god assumes, 
Where his most powerful influence lies, 
*Tis on Miranda’s cheek he blooms, 
And lightens from her radiant eyes. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY.—THE DOCTORS. 
DOCTOR DULCET. 

Physiognomy is the most important of all studies. 
teacher for the offspring of his connubial felicity. 


exhibited a crusty countenance. 


every individual the limner had painted ere I read their lives. 
that the Marquess of had pursued a similar plan. 





vourite seat in 





librarian, an old college chum. 


Over the entrance of this gallery is an allegorical painting by Watteau, or Lan- 
On the summit of a rock, apparently of granite, 
The paths that led to it, 
were steep and intricate, difficulties that were not foreseen by the travellers 
tempted to thread this labyrinth by the roseate bowers that formed their entrance, 
inviting the weary pilgrim to seek a soft repose in their refreshing shade. But 
when he awoke from his peaceful slumber and delicious visions, renovated and in- 
vigorated, to pursue his journey, the scene soon changed ; brambles, bushes, and 
tangling weeds impeded his path ; and, despite the apparent solidity of the ground 
he trod, qnicksands and moving bogs would often dishearten the most adven- 
Numerous were the travellers who strove to ascend the height, but few 
attained its wished-for summit; while many of them overcome with fatigue, and 
despairing of success, stopped at some of the houses of recreation, bad, good, and 


cret, which my guide explained. 
and older than the Deluge, rose the Temple of Fame. 


turous. 
indifferent, that they found on the road-side. 


However, the back part of the acclivity presented a different prospect. 


means of locomoiion. 


to climb up the other face of the hill. 


companions with a rope, securely fastened to the brink of the cliff. 


Well versed in this science, 
no man will be cursed with a scolding wife, a pilfering servant, or an imbecile 
It has ever been my favourite 
pursuit ; and, when a child, | would not have tossed up with a pieman if he had 
Lavater’s immortal words are my vade mecum, 
and I have carefully collected engraved portraits to discover the character of 
I lately found 
His splendid gallery of 
pictures is well known to all Europe ; but his collection of portraits at his fa- 
has been seen but by a few privileged persons, and I fortu- 
nately, was one of the number, having been taken to his delightful mansion by his 


There, | considered the brightest ornament ! 
the rock formed a terrific precipice, that no one could ascend by the ordinary 
A balloon at that period had not been invented ; yet I be- 
held a good number of visitors merrily hopping over the flowery mead that led to 
the temple, culling posies and running after butterflies, and in hearty fits of 
laughter on beholding the poor pilgarlicks who were puffing and blowing in vain 
The success of these fortunate adventu- 
rers amazed me, until my cicerone pointed out to me a person fastastically dressed 
in the height of fashion, bewhiskered and moustached, hoisting up his favourite 


dual, I found, was a brother of the goddess, and his name was Effrontus. His 
sister had long endeavoured to rid herself of his importunities, and had frequently 
complained to Jupiter to send the knave out of the country ; but the fellow had 
so ingratiated himself at court—more especially with the ladies, one of whom, by 
name Famosa, supported him in all his extravagancies—that he snapped his fin- 
gers at his sister, and, by means of a latch-key, (forged by Vulcan as a reward to 
Mercury for his vigilance over his wife, when he was obliged to be absent in his 
workshop,) he could admit his impertinent cronies into the very sanctum of her 
abode, where they not only revelled in luxury, but actually sent out their scouts 
and tigers to increase the obstacles that rendered the roads up the hill more im- 
practicable, and terrify by alarming reports the timid voyagers who were strug- 
gling up the rugged steep. The contrast between these adventurers was curious. 
The creatures of Effrontus, whom he had hoisted up, were all clad in cloth of 
gold, or in black suits of silk and broadcloth, and some of them wore large wigs 
of various forms and dimensions ; while the poor pilgrims were all in tatters, and, 
to all appearance, not rich enough to purchase wigs, although they most needed 
them, as they were nearly all bald or greyheaded. Howbeit, these fortunate can- 
didates for celebrity were not always prosperous ; Tor the height they ascended, 
swinging to and fro by the rope of Effrontus, like boys bird-nesting in the Isle of 
Wight, suspended from the cliff, frequently made them giddy, and occasioned ver- 
tigocs and dimness of sight, in consequence of which they would sometimes fall 
over the precipice when they fancied they were roaming about in security, and 
were dashed to pieces in the very dirty valley where not long before they had grov- 
elled. 

This allegory appeared to me ingenious ; but when my guide opened the door, 
and I found myself in a room hung round with portraits of celebrated physicians, 
I observed that the painting was most applicable to the gallery. My companion 
smiled at my remark, and proceeded to describe some of the doctors whose like- 
nesses I beheld. He said “ This gentleman, so finically dressed, with pow- 
dered curls, Brussels lace frills and ruffles, was the celebrated Dr. Dutcer. You 
may perceive that a smile of self-complacency plays on his simpering counte- 
nance, yet his brow portrays some anxious cares, arising from inordinate vanity ; 
and those furrows on the forehead show that, fortunate as he may have been, 
ambition would sometimes raffle his pillow. 

Dulcet was of a low origin, and his education had been neglected ; however, 
he possessed a good figure, handsome features, and a tolerable share of impudence. 
When an apothecary’s apprentice, his advantageous points had been perceived by 
a discriminating duchess, who sent him to Aberdeen to graduate; and shortly 
after his return, he was introduced to royalty and fashion. Aware of the fickle- 
ness of Fortune, and well acquainted with the miseries that attend her frowns, he 
displayed surprising tact in courting the beldame’s favour. He commenced 
his career, by courting the old and the ugly of the fair sex, and devoting his 
petits soins to all the little urchins whom he was called to attend. Handsome 
women he well knew were satiated with adulation, whereas flattery was a god- 
send to those ladies who were not so advantageously gifted: these he com- 
plimented on their intellectual superiority, their enlightened mind, ‘that in 
itself contains the living fountains of beauteous and sublime.’’ Though the 
object of his attention never vpened a book, save and excepting the Lady’s 
Magazine, or read any thing but accounts of fashionable fracas, and births, 
deaths, and marriages in the newspapers, he would discourse upon literature 
and arts, bring them publications as intelligible to them as a Hebrew Talmud, 
ask their opinion of every new novel or celebrated painting—any popular opera 
or favourite performer. If the lady had children, the ugliest little toad was 
called an angel; and such of the imps who had been favoured by nature in 
cross-breeding, he would swear were the image of their mother. To court the 
creatures, he constantly gave them sugar-plums—which afforded the double ad- 
vantage of ministering to their gluttony and to his friend the apothecary—while 
he presented them with pretty little books of pictures, and nice tops. He had, 
moreover, a happy knack of squeezing out a sympathetic tear from the corner of 
his eye whenever the brat roared from pain or perversity ; and on those occasions 
he would screw his eyes until the crystal drop was made to fall upon the mother’s 
alabaster hand. It is needless to add, that the whole colerie rang with the extreme 
sensibility, the excellent heart of the dear doctor, who had saved the darling’s 
life, although nothing had ailed the sweet pet but an over-stuffing. 

Another quality recommended him to female protection. Husbands and fathers 
he ever considered as intruders ina consultation; he merely looked upon them 
as the bankers of the ladies. [t is true that, after a domestic breeze, his visits 
were sometimes dispensed with for a short time ; but dreadful hysterics, that kept 
the whole house in an uproar both night and day, soon brought back the doctor, 
who was the only person who knew my lady's constitution, and on these occasions 
the lady’s lord was too happy to take his hat and seek a refuge at Crockford’s, or 
some other consolatory refuge from nerves. It was certainly true that Dulcet had 
made many important discoveries in the treatment of ladies affections. For in- 
stance, he had ascertained that a pairof bays were more effectual in curing spasms, 
than chestnuts or greys, unless his patient preferred them. Then, again, he was 
convinced that Rundell and Bridge kept better remedies than Savory and Moore ; 
a box at the opera was an infallible cure for a head-ache; and the air of Brigh- 
ton was absolutely necessary when its salutary efiects were increased by the 
breath of royalty. Cards he looked upon as indispensavle, to prevent ladies from 
taking laudanum ; and a successful game at écarfe was as effectual an opiate as 
extract of lettuce—one of bis most favourite drugs. 

In this career of prosperity, a circumstance arose that for a time damped his 
ardour. Dulcet had attended an East-Indian widow, tle wealthy relict of a civil 
servant of the Company. Her hand and fortune would havg enabled the doctor 
to throw physic to the dogs, and all the nasty little brats whom he idolised after 
it. He had succeeded in becoming a great favourite. The disconsolate lady 
could not eat, drink, or sleep, without giving him a guinea. She scarcely knew 
at what end she was to break an egg, or how many grains of salt she could safely 
put in it, without his opinion ; but, unfortunately, there was a certain colonel, an 
old friend of her former husband, who was a constant visitor, and who seemed to 
share with her medical attendant the lady’s confidence. Though Dulcet ordered 
her not to receive visitors when in a nervous state, somehow or other the colonel 
had been admitted. 
sapient manner, and observe that the pulse was much agitated; but he did not 
dare forbid these (to him) dangerous visits, and therefore endeavoured to attain his 
ends by a more circuitous route, and gain time until the colonel’s departure for 
Bengal afforded him the vantage-ground of absence. The widow would some- 
times complain of her moping and lonely life. On these occasions Dulcet would 
delicately hint that at some future period a change of condition might be de- 
sirable, and the widow would then sigh deeply, and perchance shed a few tears, 
(whether from the recollection of her dear departed husband, or the idea of the 
“future period” of this change of condition,—a futurity which was sine die, 
—I cannot pretend to say) ; but the doctor strove to impress upon her mind, that 
in her present delicate state, the cares of a family, the pangs of absence, the 
turmoil of society, would shake her “‘too tender frame’’ to very atoms, while 
the slightest shadow of an unkind shade would break her sensitive heart ; where 
as a leetle tranquillity would soon restore her to that society of which she was 
And then the sigh would become still 
deeper, and the tears would trickle down her pallid cheek with increased rapidity, 
until Dulcet actually fancied that “the Heaven-moving pearls ” were not beaded 
in sorrow, but were ‘shed from Nature like a kindly shower.” Still he knew 
the sex too well, to venture uponso delicate a subject as matrimonial consolation ; 


gence regarding the lady's toilet-thoughts and conversation with her favourite 
woman, a certain cunning abigail named Mercer 
to nervous affections, which she caught from her mistress ; 





and Dulcet was as 


This indivi- | kind to the maid as to her lady, well knowing that as no hero is a great man in 


the eyes of his valet, no widow was crystalised with her waiting-maid. The 
| visits of the colonel had not been as frequent as usual ; nay, Dulcet fancied that 

he was received with some coolness, and on this important matter Mercer was 
prudently consulted. The result of the conference fully confirmed the doctor's 
fondest hopes; for he learnt from Mercer that “her missus liked him above all 
things, and was never by no means half as fond of the colonel, as she knew for 
certain that these soldier-officers were no better than they ought to be, and there 
were red-rags on every bush.”” This communication, although made with cock- 
ney valgarity, had a more powerful effect upon the doctor than had he heard De- 
mosthenes or Cicero ; and he could have embraced the girl with delight and gra- 
titude had he dared it,—but she was handsomer than her mistress : he, moreover, 
fancied that such a condescension might tempt the girl’s vanity to boast of the 
favour; but he gave her something more substantial than a kiss, —a diamond ring 
that graced his little finger, and which he always displayed to advantage when 
feeling a tender pulse. 

Dulcet now altered his plan of campaign, redoubled his assiduity, assured the 
widow that she was fast recovering her pristine strength and healthy glow, aud 
recommended her to shorten the ‘ futurity of the period” he had alluded to; 
assuring her that now the cares of a family would give her occupation, and so- 
ciety once more would hail her presence with delight. In her sweet smiles of 
satisfaction he read his future bliss and independence. The colonel never came 
to the house ; and, one day, our doctor was on the point of declaring the purity 
and the warmth of his affection, when the widow rendered the avowal needless, 
informing him that she had resolved to follow his kind advice, and that the ensuing 
week she was to be married to THE COLONEL, who had gone down into the coun- 
try to regulate his affairs. The blow fell upon Dulcet like an apoplexy. Pru- 
dence made him conceal the bitterness of his disappointment, and even induced 
him to be present at the wedding breakfast ; though his appetite was doubly im- 
paired when he found that Miss Mercer had married the colonel’s valet, and he 
beheld his diamond guarding her wedding-ring, while an ironical smile showed 
him, what little faith was to be reposed in ladies’ women. 

The report of this adventure entertained the town for nine days ; but on the 
tenth, through the patronage of his protectresses, Dulcet was dubbed a knight, 
and soon after married a cheesemonger’s daughter, ugly enough to have a here- 
ditary claim to virtue ; but who possessed an ample fortune, and was most anxious 
to become a lady. 

The librarian was proceeding to give me an account of the next personage, 


when the bell rang for dinner, and we adjourned our illustrations until the fol- 
lowing morning. 











On such occasions he would shake his head in the most | 


and he, with no little reluctance, parted with a few fees to obtain some intelli- | 


Mercer was of course subject | 


THE GURNEY PAPERS. NO. VI. 
[Continued from the Albion of July 8.] 


There is a certain point to which complacency and forbearance may go, but 
there is also a certain point at which they will stop; and when I awoke in the 
morning, and thought over the events of the preceding evening, and moreover 
found my poor Harriet extremely unwell, I fell to considering what course I could 
adopt to rescue her and myself from the unbearable thraldom in which we found 
ourselves, without offending Cuthbert, or evincing a proper sense of gratitude for 
the kindnesses he had lavished upon us. 

I was perfectly satisfied of his entire unconsciousness that he was doing any- 
thing either to distress or inconvenience us ; he felt convinced that we must like 
what he liked, or perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say, that he did not 
trouble himself to think much upon the subject. By this I do not mean that he 
was indifferent to our comfort or happiness, but that seeing the readiness with 
which all his wishes were complied with, and hearing neither remonstrance nor 
complaint, he was not aware that he was, in point of fact, making us positively 
miserable. 

As the morning wore on, however, I began to think that my mind was likely to 
be occupied with even more important matters. Harriet’s indisposition increased, 
and I was informed about seven o'clock by the properuthorities that it would be 
advisable to call in medical aid. I immediately weut to Harriet to inquire whe- 
ther her disinclination to Sniggs continued as strong as ever, and in reply was re- 
ferred to her mother, for whom she had sent. 

I knew exactly what the result of this reference would be. The prejudice en- 
tertained by Mrs. Wells against the unfortunate son of Galen, however natural, 
was unconquerably strong ; and as the tone of Harriet’s voice convinced me that 
in submitting the subject to her fond parent she would say nothing likely to re- 
move or mitigate it, I determined at once to send off a servant to Dr. Downey, a 
lady's doctor of considerable reputation and extensive practice, who lived within 
a very short distance of Winchester. ‘Time it seemed would not allow of my send 
ing to London for a Sir Charles or a Sir John, as I had, with a view to soothing 
poor Sniggs’s feelings, originally intended. I was, therefore, compelled to run the 
risk of offending him, hoping, however, in some degree to qualify what I knew 
would be considered a grievance, by getting leave to join him in the commission 
with the Doctor, who, in addition to his eminent professional qualities, was the 
very pink of politeness and a universal favourite. 

Finding that the proposed arrangement was agreeable to Harriet, I forthwith 
wrote to the Doctor and sent off my letter, and had the satisfaction of finding up- 
on Mrs. Well’s arrival that what I had done, met with her entire approbation 
From the moment, however, that the Doctor was sent for and my respected mo- 
ther-in-law proceeded to her daughter's room, I felt—certainly as I never felt be- 
fore—my anxiety commenced—my worry had begun. I dreaded lest the Doctor 
should come too late, that some unforseen accident would befal my beloved Har- 
riet, I felt, in short, as if I had suddenly become a useiess and superfluous mem- 
ber of the family; I walked about the hall, went into one room, and then into 
another-—stopped—listened—then sat down ; until at length I resolved upon going 
into the grounds and made a sort of business of looking at the celery and sea- 
kale in the kitchen garden. The kale covers might have been bee-hives, the 
celery trenches a parsley-bed for all I cared, and into the house I came again, 
when to my horror I heard a sound certainly most unexpected by me at such a 
moment ; that of the tuning of a fiddle in the drawing-room next to my wife’s 
bed chamber. I stepped up-stairs astounded at such a circumstance, and there 
beheld Mr. Kittmgton, the dancing master, just in the act of beginning the then 
| popular country-dance of the ‘ Opera Hat,” that being fixed for the first practice of 
| the before-breakfast lesson to the young ladies. 
| When I entered the room the two pets, dressed with remarkably short petti- 
| coats and dirty white kid shoes, sprang forward to welcome me, and expected, I 

conclude, to see me look remarkably well pleased. 

** My dear girls,”’ said J, “* you cannot take your lesson here, nor, as I think, any- 
where else this morning; Mrs. Gurney is extremely ill, and the noise will dis- 
tract her.” 

“Ill,” said Jane, “ what's the matter with her, uncle '” 

* Jane,” said Kitty, “how can you be so foolish—she is not very ill, uncle?” 

“« Indeed she is,”’ said I, 

* And so is Tom,” said Jane, “he is all out in a rash, and can’t see out of his 
eyes. Pappy is not up yet, but I'll tell him as soon as I can.” 

“Indeed!” said I, wondering at the sort of mind in which my Harriet and Mrs. 
Falwasser’s Tom could be by any means associated. 

During this little colloquy, Mr. Kittington, in stockinet pantaloons and pumps— 
time half-past eight in the morning—steod fiddle in hand naturally looking par- 
ticularly awkward. 

“ T tell you what we can do,” said Kate, ‘“ we can go and take our lesson in the 
laundry, because I know it will vex Pappy if we lose it altogether.” 

“Tt is,” said I, “ an essential point in your education.” 

‘‘ Besides,” added Kate, “‘ Mr. Kittington has had to come I don’t know how 
tar to give it us.” 
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«‘Do what you please, my love,” said I, “ only Harriet is not well enough to 
bear the noise here.” 

I did this civilly and quietly, although I felt sick and wretched, because I did 
not like to allow the dancing-master to see that the domination of the Falwassers 
was so irksome to us as it really was, and because I did not wish the professor of 
the Terpsichorean art— or science—as the case may be, to think that I under- 
rated either the importance of the study, or his own personal assiduity in giving 
his attendance ; and sol conclude they did retire to the laundry, for I heard no 
more fiddling, nor did I see the young ladies, as it turned out, till a late period of 
the day. 

I sent for Foxcroft, inquired how her mistress was, not daring to venture near 
the room myself. She told me that she was going on very well. This satisfied 
me ; I did not quite understand what it meant ; but the words “ very well,”’ con- 
veyed to my mind the intelligence generally which I wished toreceive. I went to 
the breakfast-room ; there everything was in order—neat, nice, cool, and comfort- 
able—just the same as if Harriet had been in perfect health. So it is if the master 
of a house dies—the whole establishment goes on seemingly of itself for a week 
or two, without being in the slightest degree affected by his disappearance. This 
arises from the fact, that after all the discussions and dissertations upon feeling 
and gratitude and affection, and all the rest of it, in the relative position of servant 
and master, there is nothing in death nor destruction sufficiently strong to break 
in upon the routine of duty so long as it is paid for. The man who cleans the 
plate cleans it as energetically, while the man whose plate it was three days 
before lies upon tressels screwed up in his coffin, as he did that day week, when 
the defunct used his portion of it. Kittington, the dancing-master, in his 
stockinets and pumps, would just as enthusiastically have taught my half or three- 
quarter nieces to jump and wriggle, and twist, to the tune of the ‘ Opera Hat,” 
if Harriet had been lying dead in the same room, instead of being only serious- 
ly indisposed ; and so it is in all callings and professions. Hamlet asks Horatio, 
speaking of the grave-digger— 

“ Hath this fellow no feeling in his trade?” 

And as Shakspeare shows in every line he has written the most perfect know- 

ledge of human nature that man without inspiration—was it without '—ever 
possessed, it may be thought absurd to say one syllable more upon the subject, 
except that although still young I have lived long enough to observe, that so far 
from a man not having a feeling in his trade itis completely the reverse ; his feel- 
ing in his trade is so strong, that it supersedes any feeling towards any trade ex- 
cept his own. Send for your carpenter, bid him put you up some fifty yards of 
treillage whereupon you wish your jessamines and honeysuckles to twine, or 
over which you propose your clustering ivy to creep; his point is the treillage, 
and in order that he may make what he thinks a workmanlike job of the treillage, 
half your jessamines and honeysuckles, and two-thirds of your ivy are destroyed. 
To him follows the painter, who cares as little for the carpenter as he does for 
the remnant of your shrubs and climbers ; he, only desirous of setting himself off 
as an artist in Ais way, not only paints the treillage, but covers with his znvisible 
green, visible to the naked eye, the stems, branches, and leaves of every one of 
the pet plants, which, unconsciously conniving at your scheme of screening, are 
good enough to intertwine themselves in your treillage. The bricklayer heedless- 
ly annihilates the efforts of the painter in making his work strong and good which 
is to support the superstructure, and the plumber who comes toconsolidate cer- 
tain corners and crannies, completes the job by sending his Etna-like rivers of 
boiling lead over the roots of the unhappy specimens for which all the pains have 
been taken and all the pence expended. 

I remember hearing Mathews, who, as the reader knows, was my first enticer 
to dramatic writing,telling a story of a man who had made with exquisite neatness 
of beauty, so far as the word is applicable to such a subject, a Hessian boot, 
the height of which did not exceed three or four inches, but whose soul and body 
presented as beautiful a specimen of workmanship as ever was seen. Mathews 
was delighted with the ingenuity and skill displayed in the construction of this 
little bijou, and offered to buy it. The artist declined selling it. Mathews then 
proposed that he should let him have a repetition of it. The difference between 
a repetition and a copy has been established by Lawrence and other illustrious 
painters. ‘No, Sir,” said the man, ‘I would do anything for you that I could 
do for anybody, but I made that little boot ina it of enthusiasm, and I 
feel confident that I never could make another like it.” 

This is a proof thata man may be really enthusiastic, and have the powerful 
“‘ feeling in his trade,” which I contend generally exists, and which ought always 
to exist to ensure success; and I say so, not only upon Dr. Johnson's principle, 
that, whatever is worth doing, is worth doing well, but because I am certain that, 
unless a man believe the particular pursuit in which he is engaged, let it be what 
it may, to be vitally important to society at large, he never will be anything in 
the craft or trade which he may have adopted. , 


I have spoken of one actor—whose whole heart and mind are occupied in his 








profession, Mathews—and not only are his heart and mind engaged in it, as the 
«*means whereby he doth sustain his house ;”’ but they are more honourably and 
more enthusiastically involved in anxiety to uphold the character of the profession 
which he so brightly adorns. Terry—a man of great reading—of powerful intellect 
—and of high available talent—has but recently come amongst us ; but if I pro- 
phecy aright, Terry, will never attain his just rank as an actor. The reason is plain ; 
he treats the art as a trade, and feels always disposed to laugh at himself, even 
when he is on the eve of agreat performance. If he takes a fancy to a part, he 
will act it, con amore, but only as a joke ; and although still new to the London 
boards, it is clear to me that his perception of the ridiculous, makes him sneer at 
the success which his not half-developed powers procure him : so, as I have al- 
ready said, it is with all men ; and as a proofhow far the “ enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment” will carry me, I will write down here, that which, as I never read what I write, 
and as my papers are not intended for the public eye, or public criticism, it does 
not much matter if I have written down before, a dialogue I once overheard be- 
tween two scavengers at the corner of Spring-gardens. 

They were sweeping up the mud, and spooning it into a cart with an almost 
inevitable certanity of Shrapnelizing the “ passing villagers,” when, in a pause 
from their labours, one, he with the shovel, said tothe other, ‘I say, Bill, what’s 
gone with Jim, I han’t seen him about a long time ?” 

«Can't say,” said Broom ; “I guess as how som’think’s happened to him un- 
foreseen.” 

‘* He was a good un,” said Scoop. 

** Yes,” said he of the besom, ‘“‘ he was a smartish chap at a crossing, or 
anything straight forward; but as fora bit of fancy work, sweeping round 
a post, or anything o’ that sort he hadn’t no kind of taste whatsumever.” 

If I am inadvertently repeating myself, I cannot help it; the dialogue seems 
wonderfully well calculated to exhibit 

“ A ruling passion, strong in mud.” 
And still better to prove the justice of my original aphorism, that, without enthu- 
siasm, all labour is in vain. 

When the young ladies who seemed entirely to sympathize with the dancing 
master, as to the importance of the lesson, had flitted to the laundry as a fit scene 
of action, I waited impatiently for—what I could hardly define. Cuthbert at 
length got up, was dressed, and, as usual, wheeled into breakfast, but Mrs. 
Brandyball pleaded headache, I have every just reason for thinking sincerely, and 
did not make her appearance ; Cuthbert and I were therefore (éle-d-téle at the 
morning’s repast. 

“Poor Tommy,” said Cuthbert, ‘“‘is—ah, dear—very unwell; he came to 
see me while Hutton was getting me up; he is all over red spots,—J must send 
for Sniggs after breakfast.” 

Now, of all things in the world that I did not desire, or rather of all things in 
the world I particularly wished to avoid, was a visit from Sniggs in the course of 
this morning. I knew him so well, and was so perfectly aware of the activity of 
his interference, that I was convinced neither solicitation nor remonstrance would 
prevent his making his way to poor Harriet, whose very safety might depend 
upon her not being excited, as I knew she would be by his appearance in her 
room, the moment he heard she was unwell. 

“‘T think,” said I, “as I expect Dr. Downey here in an hour or two, it would 
be no bad thing to let him see Tom.” 

“ True,” said Cuthbert, “so he may; but then I asked Sniggs to come here 
to-day to play chess, and it is only his coming a little earlier, and then he can 
see Harriet, and so, because the physician, whatever you call him, may not be 
here in time—eh—it is as well, as Mrs. Brandyball says, to have two strings to 
one’s bow—eh ?” 

All these arrangements of Cuthbert’s were made, as usual, unconsciously, as 
if expressly for the subversion of all my prudential plans of operation ; and yet 
I did not see how I could counteract their effect ; for if I confided to him Har- 
riet’s disinclination for Sniggs, the first thing Cuthbert would most assuredly 
do, would be to tell him the whole story the moment he arrived, and thus 
make an enemy, even if he were yet friendly, of the peripatetic reporter of 
Blissfold. 

** Now,” said Cuthbert, “have you formed any plans with regard to the young 
stranger '” 

** What,” said I, “the child unborn !” 

“Yes,” said Cuthbert, “I am to be godfather; and you shall find, my dear 
Gilbert, that I do not consider the obligations of such a connection merely nomi- 
nal. If it is a boy, let him have a profession—make him a lawyer—or—eh— 
perhaps that will be too fatiguing,—and if it is a girl” 

‘A thousand thanks for all your kindnesses,” said I ; “but let us secure the 
treasure, before we discuss how to dispose of it.” 

“‘ Nothing like foresight,” said Cuthbert; “I am sorry for poor Tommy—I— 
hadn’t Hutton better step to Sniggs’s ?” 





The kindness which mingled with my brother's anxiety to upset my schemes | 
was so remarkable, and so genuine, that I did not know how to thwart him in his | to be saved. 
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avs hes, and was on the point of ringing for his man, when the sound of wheels | 








caiught my ear. I turned to the window, and saw, to my delight and surprise, 
the great object of my present solicitude, Dr. Downey’s carriage rapidly approach- 
ing the house. 

‘*Here’s the Doctor,” said I; ‘* we need not send for Sniggs ; he shall see 
Tom before he goes up-stairs.”’ 

“Ah!” said Cuthbert, looking quite satisfied, ‘‘ that will do nicely.” 

I hastened to the hall to welcome the physician, whose early appearance was 
very agreeably accounted for by the fact, that my servant on horseback had over- 
taken him about four miles from Ashmead, as he was returning from a visit of a 
similar nature to that, which he immediately turned his horses’ heads to pay to 
Harriet. 

I presented the Doctor to my brother, and then went up-stairs to apprise Mrs. 
Wells of his arrival. Cuthbert, who thought of nothing but Tommy and his 
rash, began immediately to open his case to the Doctor, who, not being the least 
aware that there was a second patient to attend to, was mystified in a great de- 
gree by Cuthbert, who, in consequence of what I had said with respect to Dow- 
ney’s seeing the boy before he visited Harriet, thought that I had left the room to 
fetch him for inspection. 

‘“‘T always say,”’ said Cuthbert, “that prevention is better than cure, and that 
the earlier anything of this sort—eh, is looked after the better.” 

“ Certainly, Sir,” said the Doctor, gracefully bowing his well-powdered head, 
“ nothing is wiser than precaution.” 

“IT don’t exactly understand the cause of the complaint,” said Cuthbert ; 
“but I dare say you will be able to tell when you see the patient.” 

“ Why,”’ said the Doctor, with a look which implied some little doubt of 
Cuthbert’s state of mind, “ yes, I” 

“think it may proceed from cold,’ said Cuthbert ; ‘being out at night will 
do it sometimes—letting off squibs and fireworks—silly thing—poor dear, nearly 
lost an eye already, poor thing.” 

The Doctor pushed back his chair, and stuck the poker into the fire. 

“Yes, Sir,” said he, ‘very likely.” 

“‘Great romps overheat themselves,” said Cuthbert ; ‘ my two daughters are 
never half careful enough in that respect ; I’m often afraid that something of the 
same sort will happen to ¢hem.” 

“Oh,” said Downey, walking towards the window, “ yes, Sir, as I said just 
now, caution is wisdom.” 

“Yes,” said Cuthbert, delighted with the urbane manner in which the 
physician humoured him, “and especially about their age, poor things, before 
they have done growing.” 

“You are quite right, Sir,’ said Downey, ‘‘ quite—perfectly, nothing can be 
more judicious. Does Mr. Gurney expect me to follow him?” 

“No, no,”’ said Cuthbert, “he is gone to fetch your patient—prohably dirty 
hands want washing,—hair to be combed, or something of that sort,—wicked 
little thing, and as full of mischief as possible.” 

What farther might have been said to illuminate the physician, had the dia- 
logue lasted any longer, it is impossible to surmise. Certes, my friend Dow- 
ney’s eyes greeted me with a look of infinite satisfaction as | made my appear- 
ance. 

“Well, Gilbert,” said Cuthbert, ‘“‘ where’s Tommy ?” 

“Oh,” said I, ‘1 quite forgot, I will ring the bell for Hutton to fetch him.” 

‘“‘T thought you were gone on purpose,” said Cuthbert, “else I could have 
rung myself, or, at all events, have requested the Doctor to do so for me.” 

“May I presume to ask,”’ said the Doctor, ** who Tommy is?” 

‘““A son-in-law of my brother's,” said I, ‘‘ who feels unwell, and whom my 
brother wishes you to see.” 

“Oh,” said the Doctor, “‘I understand—I did not at first see :’’ saying which, 
he withdrew the poker from the fire, and laid it on the fender. 

Hutton obeyed the summons, received his orders, and in a few minutes re- 
turned with Master Tommy, whose appearance was by no means prepossessing. 

‘**Come here, Tommy, my dear,’”’ said Cuthbert ; ‘let this gentleman look at 
you.” 

“Shan't,” said Tom. ‘I won't be physicked—not for nobody ;—the pim- 
pies is come hout, and they may go hin agin for all I care, only they hitches like 
winkin.” 

‘* My dear Sir,’ said Dr. Downey, “there is no question about the young gen- 
tleman,—a clear case of small-pox.” 

“ Small-pox, Sir!’ said Cuthbert; ‘‘I never had it, Sir. I shall die of it. 
Tommy, my love, go to the other end of the room. Gilbert, open the window, 
—ring for Hutton,—get me some eau-de-luce and water,—camphor.—Oh !-—you 
really don’t mean it?” 

‘I do, indeed, Sir,” said the Doctor. ‘J am happy to say that the character 
of the eruption is mild and favourable ; common attention and care will get him 
well through it I have no doubt: it is of the distinct kind, and of course less 
serious than the confluent. I will write a prescription for him before I go up 
stairs; he had better be put to bed, and of course his diet is to be of the most 
sparing character.” 

“TI won’t be starved,” said Tommy; ‘and I won’t go to bed, and I won't 
take no physic.” 

‘Oh, yes, my dear, you will, I am sure,’’ said the Physician. ‘“ Your health 
requires it; you would be in great danger if you did not do as we tell you, and 
perhaps would die.” 

“Then [ should be poked into the pit-hole,” said Tommy. ‘I'll jump out of 
bed the minute I’m put in. I'll eat whatever I can; and as for the physic, see 
if I don’t shy it all under the grate.” 

“No you won’t, my dear,” said Cuthbert. ‘ Hutton,—Doctor, if you don’t 
want to examine him any more,—Hutton, put down the eau-de-luce, and take 
Master Tommy away,—there’s a dear.” 

“T will ask him a few questions, with your permission,” said Dr. Downey ; 
“but we can go into another room.” 

“T shan’t tell for nothing,” said Tommy. 

“If you please, Sir,” said Foxcroft, rushing into the room very pale, “ Mrs. 
Wells wants the Doctor,—my mistress ig 

“What !”” said I; ** here, Tom, the Doctor shall see you by-and-by. Now, 
Doctor.” 

*‘Doctor,”” screamed poor Cuthbert at the top of his voice, ‘“‘what’s to be 
done for me? I shall catch this infernal disorder.” 

‘‘ What disorder?’ cried Mrs. Brandyball, who came sailing into the room. 
‘« What disorder ?”’ 

“The small-pox, Ma’am,” said Cuthbert. ‘I never had it.” 

“ Small-pox !" screamed the lady. ‘ Nor I, Mr. Gurney,” and forthwith she 
fell into hysterics. 

Such « scene never had I witnessed. Tom roaring,—Foxcroft crying,—Mrs. 
Brandyball hooting,—Cuthbert groaning,—the dogs barking,—two canary-birds 
singing as loud as they possibly could,—Hution scolding the dogs,—I hustling 
the Doctor out of the room,—and Kitty and Jane scudding across the hall to 
take leave of Mr. Kittington, the dancing-master.—[ To be continued. ] 


—— 
SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT.—(Continued from the last Albion.) 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 
In which there is a great deal of correspondence, and the widow is called up very early in 
the morning. 

We must now return to Mynheer Krause, who, after he had delivered over his 
gold, locked up his counting house, and went up to the saloon, determining to 
meet his fate with all the dignity of a Roman senator. He sent for his daughter, 
who sent word back that she was packing up her wardrobe ; and this answer ap- 
peared but reasonable to the syndic, who therefore continued in his chair reflect- 
ing upon his approaching incerceration, conning speeches, and anticipating a 
glorious acquittal, until the bell of the Cathedral chimed the half hour after ten. 
He then sent another message to his daughter, and the reply was that she was not 
in her room ; upon which he despatched old Koop to Ramsay, requesting his at- 
tendance. The reply to this second message was a letter presented to the syndic, 
who broke the seal, and read as follows. 

‘My dear and honoured Sir,—I have sought for a proper asylum for your 
daughter during the impending troubles, and could not find one which pleased ; and 
in consequence I have taken the bold step, aware that ] might not have received 
your sanction if applied for, of taking her on board the cutter with me. She will 
there be safe, and as her character might be in a certain degree impeached by 
living in company with a man of my age, I intend as soon as we arrive in port to 
unite myself to her, for which act I trust you will grant me your pardon. As for 
yourself, be under no apprehension. I have saved you. ‘Treat the accusation 
with scorn, and if yuu are admitted into the presence of his majesty, accuse him 
of the ingratitude which he has been guilty of. I trust that we shall soon meet 
again, that I may return you the securities and specie of which I have charge, as 
well as your daughter, who is anxious once more to receive your biessing. 

“ Yours ever till death, Epwarp Ramsay.” 

Mynheer Krause read this letter over and over again. It was very mystifying 
Much depends in this world upon the humour people are in at thetime. Mynheer 
Krause was at that time full of Cato-like devotion and Roman virtue, and he took 
the contents of the letter in the true Catonic style. 

“Excellent young man !—to preserve my honour, he has taken her away with 
him; and to preserve her reputation, he intendsto marry her. Now I can go to 
prison without asigh. He tells me he has saved me. Saved me ;—why, he has 
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saved every thing—me, my daughter, and my property. Well, they shall see 
| how I behave? they shall witness the calmness of a Stoic. I shall express no 
| emotion or surprise at the arrest, a3 they will naturally expect, because I know it 
is to take place ; no fear, no agitation when in prison, because I know that I am 
I shall desire them to bear in mind that I am the syndic of the town, 
and must receive that respect which is due to my exalted situation.” 


August 5, 


_ And Mynheer Van Krause lighted his pipe, ordered Koop to bring him a stone 
jug uf beer; and thus doubly armed, like Cato, he awaited the arrival of the of- 
ficer with all the stoicism of beer ana tobacco. 
About the same honr of night that the letter was put into the hands of Myn- 
heer Krause, a packet was brought up to Lord Albemarle, who was playing a 
game of put with his grace the Duke of Portland. At that time put was a most 
fashionable game ; but games are like garments, as they become old, they are 
cast off, and handed down to the servants. The outside of the despatch was 
marked, “To Lord Albemarle’s own hands. Immediately aud most important.” 
It appeared, however, as if the two noble lords considered the game of put as 
more important and immediate, for they finished it without looking at the packet 
In question, and it was midnight before they threw up the cards; after which 
Lord Albemarle went to a side-table apart from the rest of the company, and 
broke the seals. It was a letter with enclosures, and ran as follows. 
“My Lord Albemarle,—Although your political enemy, I do justice to your 
merits, and prove my high opinion of you by addressing to you this letter, the ob- 
ject of which is to save your government the disgrace of injuring a worthy man 
and a stanch supporter, and to expose the villany of a coward and a scoundrel. 
When I state that my name is Ramsay, you may at once be satisfied that before 
this comes to your hands, I am out of your reach. 1 came here in the king’s 
cutter commanded by Mr. Vanslyperken, with letters of recommendation to 
Mynheer Krause, which represented me as a stanch adherent of William of 
Orange and a Protestant ; and with this impression I was well received, and took 
up my abode in his house. My object you may easily imagine ; but fortune 
favoured me still more in having in my power Lieutenant Vanslyperken. I open- 
ed the government despatches in his presence, and supplied his with false seals to 
enable him to do the same, and give me the extracts which were of importance ; 
for which, I hardly need say, he was most liberally rewarded. This has been car- 
ried on for some time ; but it appears that in showing him how to obtain your 
secrets, I also showed him how to possess himself of ours ; and the consequence 
has been that he has turned double traitor, and | have narrowly escaped. 
‘The information possessed by Mynheer Krause was given by me to win his 
favour for one simple reason, that I fell in love with his daughter, who has now 
quitted the country with me. He never was undeceived as to my real position, 
nor is he even now. Let me do an honest man justice. I enclose you the ex- 
tracts from your duplicates made by Mr. Vanslyperken, written in his own hand, 
which, I trust, will satisfy you as to his perfidy, and induce you to believe in the 
innocence of the worthy syndic, from the assurance of a man, who, although a 
Catholic, a Jacobite, and if you please, an attainted traitor, is incapable of telling 
you a falsehood. Iam, my lord, with every respect for your noble character. 
‘Yours, most obediently, Epwarp Ramsay.” 
‘This is corroborative of my suspicions,” said Lord Albemarle, putting down 
the papers before the Duke of Portland. 
The duke read the letter, and examined the enclosures. 
‘« Shall we see the king to-night ?” 
“No, he is retired, and it is of no use. They are in prison by this time. We 
will wait for the report to-morrow morning, ascertain how many have been se- 
cured, and then lay these documents before his majesty.” 

Leaving the two nobles to go to bed, we shall now return to Amsterdam. At 
twelve o'clock at night, precisely as the bell tolled, a loud knock was heard at the 
gate of the syndic’s house. Koop, who had been ordered by his master to remain 
op ee opened the door, and a posse comitatus of the civil power filled 
the yard. 

‘* Where is Mynheer Krause ?”’ inquired the chief in authority. 

‘“‘ Mynheer the syndic is up-stairs in the saloon.” 

Without sending up his name, the officer went up, followed by three or four 
others, and found Mynheer Krause smoking his pipe. 

“« Ah, my very particular friend, Mynheer Englebach, what may bring you here 
at this late hour, with all your people! Is there a fire in the town?” 

‘“* No, Mynheer Syndic. It is an order, I am very sorry to say, to arrest you, and 
conduct you to prison.” 

“ Arrest and conduct me to prison!—me, the syndic of the town!—that is 
strange! Will you allow me to see your warrant. Yes, it is all true, and coun- 
tersigned by his majesty. I have no more to say, Mynheer Engleback. As syndic 
of this town, and administrator of the laws, it is my duty to set the example of 
obedience to them, at the same time protesting my entire innocence. Koop, get 
me my mantle. Mynheer Englebach, I claim to be treated with the respect due 
to me as syndic of this town.” 

The officers were not a little staggered at the coolness and sang froid of Myn- 
heer Krause. He had never appeared to so much advantage ; they bowed res- 
pectfully as he finished his speech. 

“‘T believe, Mynheer Krause, that you have some friends staying with you.” 

‘‘T have no friend in this house, except my very particular friend Mynheer En- 
glebacb,”’ replied the syndic. 

“You must excuse us, but we must search the house.”’ 

‘* You have his majesty’s warrant so to do, and no excuse is necessary.”” 

After a diligent search of half an hour, nobody was found in the house, and 
the officers began to suspect that the government had been imposed upon. Myn- 
heer Krause, with every mark of attention and respect, was then walked off to 
the Hotel de Ville, where he remained in custody ; for it was not considered right 
by the authorities that the syndic should be thrown into the common prison upon 
suspicion only. When he arrived there, Mynheer Krause surprised them all by 
the philosophy with which he smoked his pipe. 

But although there was nobody to be found except the syndic in the syndic’s 
house, and not a soul at the house inhabited by the Jesuit, there was one more 
person included in the warrant, which was the widow Vandersloosh; for Lord 
Albemarle, although convinced in his own mind of her innocence, could not take 
upon himself to interfere with the decisions of the council. So about one o’clock 
there was a loud knocking at the widow's door, which was repeated again and again 
before it awoke the widow, who was fatigued with her long and hot journey to 
the Hague. As for Babette, she made a rule never to wake at any thing but the 
magical No. 6 sounded by the church clock, or her mistress’s voice. 

‘“« Babette !”’ cried the widow Vandersloosh ; ‘‘ Babette !”” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

‘* There’s a knock at the door, Babette.” 

“Only some drunken sailors, ma’am. They'll go away when they find they 
can’t get in.” 

Here the peals were redoubled. 

‘“‘ Babette—get up, Babette ; and threaten them with the watch.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ replied Babette, with a terrible yawn. 

Knocking and thumping with strokes louder than before. 

** Babette, Babette?” 

“T must put something on, ma’am,” replied Babette, rather crossly. 

“Speak to them out of the window, Babette.” 

Here poor Babette came down to the first floor, and opening the window at the 
landing place on the stairs, put her head out, and cried, 

“If you don’t go away you drunken fellows, my mistress will send for the 
watch.” 

“If you don’t come down and open the door, we shall break it open,’ 
the officer sent to the duty. 

“Tell them it’s no inn, Babette. We won't let people in after hours,” cried the 
widow, turning in her bed, and anxious to resume her sound nap. 

Babette gave the message, and shut down the window.” 

‘«‘ Break open the doer,” cried the officer to his attendants. In a minute or two 
the door was burst open, and the party ascended the staircase. 

“Mercy on me, Babette, if they ar’n’t come in,” cried the widow, who jumped 
out of her bed, and nearly shutting her door, which had been left open for venti- 
lation, she peeped out to see who were the bold intruders. She perceived a man 
in black with a white staff. 

“ What do you want!” screamed the widow, terrified. 

‘‘ We want Mistress Vandersloosh. Are you that person ! 

“To be sure Iam. But what do you want here?” 

“] must request you to dress, and come along with me Cirectly to the staadt 
house,”’ replied the officer, very civilly. 

‘Gott in himmel ! what's the matter?” 

“ Tt’s on a charge of treasonable practices, madam.”” — 

«“(, ho—I see, Mr. Vanslyperken. Very well, good sir—I'll put on my clothes 
directly. I'll get up any hour in the night with pleasure to hang that villian. Yes, 
yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall see. Babette, take the gentlemen down in the 
parlour, and give them some bottled beer. You'll find it very good, sir; it’s of my 
own brewing; and, Babette, you must come up and help me.” ; 

The officer did not think it necessary to undeceive the widow, who imagined 
that she was to give evidence against Vanslyperken, not that she was a prisoner 

herself: still the widow Vandersioosh did not like being called up at such an un- 
usual hour, and thus expressed herself to Babette as she was dressing herself. y 

“ Well. we shall see the ending of this. Babette, my under petticoat—it’s 
on the chair.—I told the lords the whole truth, every word of it, and I am con- 
vinced that they believed me too.—Don't pull so tight all at once, Babette—how 
often do I tell you that ’—I do believe you missed a hole.—The cunning villain 
goes there, and says that I—yes, Babette, that I wasa traitor myself; and I said 
to the lords, Do I look like a traitor ’—My petticoats, Babette—how stupid you 
are! why, your eyes are half shut now—you know I always wear the blue first, 
then the ereen, and the red last—and yet you will give them the first which 
comes.—He’s a handsome lord, that Duke of Portland—he was one of the 
Bentincks before King William went over, and conquered England ; and he was 
made a lord for his valour—my ruff— Babette, the Dutch are a brave nation—my 
kirtle now.—How much beer did you give the officers ’—mind you take care of 
every thing while I’m gone, Babette. I shall be home by nine, I dare say I suppose 
they are going to try him now, that he may be hanged at sunrise I knew how it 





replied 
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said the officer. 
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would be—yes, yes, Mr. Vanslyperken, every dog has his day, and there’s an end 
of you, and of your cur also, I’ve a notion.” 

The widow, being now fully equipped, walked down stairs to them, and pro- 
ceeded with the officers to the staadt house. She was brought into the presence 
of Mynheer Engelbach, who held the office of provost. 

‘* Here is the widow Vandersloosh, mynheer.” 

“ Very well,” replied, Engelbach, who was in a very bai humour at the unsuc- 
cessful search after the conspirators, ‘away with her.” 

«« Away where ?” exclaimed the widow. 

Englebach did not condescend to make a reply. The officers were mute ; but 
one stout man on either side seized her arm, and led her away, notwithstanding ex- 
postulation and some resistance on her part. : 

“ Where am [ going !—what is all this 2” exclaimed the widow Vandersloosh, 
terrified ; but there was no answer. 

At last they came to a door held open already by another man with a bunch of 
heavy keys. ‘The terrified woman perceived that it was a paved stone cell, with 
a brick arch over it; in short, a dungeon. The truth flashed upon her for the 
first time. It was she who had been arrested for treason ; but before she could 
shriek, she was shoved in, and the door closed and locked upon her, ant the 
widow sunk down in a sitting posture on the ground, overcome with astonishment 
and indignation. Was it possible? Had the villain prevailed ! This was the 
question which she asked herself over and over again, changing alternately from 
sorrow to indignation ; at one time wringing her hands, at others exclaiming, 
«* Well, well, Mr. Vanslyperken, we shall see! !” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
In which is related much appertaining to the “ pomp and circumstance” of war. 

The arrival of Ramsay and his party was so unexpected, that at first Lady Bar- 
clay imagined that they had been betrayed, and that the boat was filled with armed 
men from the king’s cutter, who had come on shore with the view of forcing an 
entrance into the cave. Ina minute every preparation was made for defence, for 
it had long been arranged that, in case of unexpected attack, the women should 
make all resistance in their power, and which the nature of the place enabled 
them to do. 

But as Nancy observed, the party, although coming from the cutter, and all 
armed, did not appear to advance in a hostile manner. After waiting some time 
at the boat, they advanced each with a box on his shoulder, but what those boxes 
might be was a puzzle. They might be grenades for throwing into the cave. 
However, they were soon down to the rock, at which the ladder was let down, 
and then Smallbones stood up witha musket in his hands, with his straddling legs 
and short petticoat, and bawled out, ** Who comes there ’”’ 

Ramsay, who was assisting Wilhelmina, looked up, surprised at this singular 
addition to the occupants of the cave; and Wilhelmina also looked at him, and 
said, ‘‘ Can that be a woman, Ramsay !” 

* At all events, I’ve not the honour of her acquaintance; but she is point- 
ing her musket. Weare friends,” cried Ramsay; ‘tell Mistress Alice it is 
Ramsay.” 

Smallbones turned round and reported the answer, and then in obedience to his 
orders from Mistress Alice, he cried out, in imitation of the sentinels, ‘‘ Pass 
Ramsay, and all's well!” presented his arms, and made a flying leap off the 
rock where he stood down on the platform, that he might lower the ladder. As 
soon as Ramsay was up, he desired everybody might be sent down to secure the 
boxes of species as fast as they could, least the cutter’s people, releasing them- 
selves, should attempt an attack. Now there was no more concealment necessary, 
and the women as well as the men went down the precipitous path, and brought 
up the treasure, while Ramsay introduced Whilhelmina to lady Barclay, and in 
a brief but clear narrative told her all that had passed, and what they had now to 
expect. There was not a moment for delay ; the cutter’s people might send the 
despatches overland if they thought of it, and be there as soon, if not sooner, than 
themselves. Nancy Corbett was summoned immediately, and her instructions 
given. The whole confederates at Portsmouth were to come over to the cave, 
with what they could collect and carry about their persons ; and, in case of the 
cutter sending overland, with the precaution of being in disguise. Of arms and 
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“ And never the worse for being brave, Lieutenant Dillon. As I said to Ser- 
| geant Tanner, your regiment after this expedition will always go by the name of 
the lady-killers.”’ 

“ D——n!” exclaimed the lieutenant. “But now I recollect, there must 
be more there—those who had possession of the cutter, and who landed in their 
boat.” 

“Yes, with forty boxes of gold, they say. But do you think that they would 
be such fools as to remain there, and allow you to take their money. That boat | 
started for France yesterday night, with all the treasure, and is now safe at Cher- 
bourg. I know it for a fact ; for one of the men’s wives who lives here showed 
me a letter to that effect from her husband, in which he requests her to follow 
him. But I must gonow. Good-by, Mr. Lady-killer.” 

The lieutenant repeated what Nancy had told him to the officers, and the ma- 
jor was so annoyed that he went up to the admiral, and stated that the report was 
that there were only women to contend with. 

‘It is mentioned in the despatches, I believe,” observed the admiral, ‘“ that 
there are only women supposed to be in the cave; but the smugglers who were 
on board of the cutter % 

Have left with their specie yesterday night, admiral ; so that we shall gain 
neither honour nor piofit.”’ 

“At all events, you will have the merit of obeying your orders, Major Lin- 
coln.” 

The major made no reply, but went away very much dissatisfied. In the 
mean time the sergeant had communicated with his brother non-commissioned 
officers and the privates ordered on the duty, and the discontent was dniversal. 
Most of the men swore that they would not pulla trigger against women if they 
were shot for it, and the disaffection almost amounted to a mutiny. 

Nancy in the mean time had not been idle. She had found means to speak 
with the boat’s crew of the Yungfrau,—stated the departure of the smugglers 
with their gold, and the fact that they were to fight with nothing but women ; 
that the soldiers had vowed that they would not fire a shot; and that Moggy 
Salisbury, who was with them, swore that she would hoist her smock up as a 
flag, and fight to the last. ‘This was soon known on board of the Yungfrau, and 
gave great disgust to every one of the crew, who declared to a man that they 
would not act against petticoats, much less fire a shot at Moggy Salisbury. 

What a mountain of mischief can be heaped up by the insidious tongue of 
one woman ! 

After this explanation, it may be supposed that the zeal of the party despatch- 
ed was not very great. The fact is, they were all sulky from the major down- 
wards among the military, and from Vanslyperken downwards among the naval 
portion of the detachment. Nancy Corbett, satisfied with having effected her 
object, had crossed over the night before, and joined her companions in the cave ; 
and, what was extremely fortunate, on the same night Sir Robert Barclay came 
over in the lugger, and finding how matters stood, immediately hoisted both the 
boats up on the rocks, and taking up all the men, prepared with his followers for 
that vigorous resistance, naturally to be expected from those whose lives depend- 
ed upon the issue of the conflict. 

Next morning the cutter was seen coming down with the boats in tow, hardly 
stemining the flood from the lightness of the breeze, when Nancy Corbett re- 
quested to speak with Sir Robert Barclay. She stated to him what she had 
done, and the disaffection among the troops and seamen in consequence, and sub- 
mitted to him the propriety of all the smugglers being dressed as women, as it | 
would operate more in their favour than if they had fifty more men to defend the 
cave. Sir Robert perceived the good sense of this suggestion, and consulted 
with Ramsay, who strongly urged the suggestion being acted upon. The men 
were summoned, and the affair explained to them, and the consequence was that 
there was a scene of mirth and laughter, which ended with every man being fitted 
with woman’s attire. The only one who remained in the dress of a man was a 
woman, Wilhelmina Krause ; but she was to remain in the cave with the other 
women, and take no part in the coming fray.—[T 0 be continued. ] 
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ammunition there were sufficient in the cave,which Ramsay now felt was to be de- 
fended to the last, until they could make a retreat over to the other side of the 
channel. In half an hour Nancy was gone, and that very night had arrived at | 
Portsmouth, and given notice to the whole of their confederates. Upon con- | 
sultation it was considered that the best disguise would be that of females; and | 
in consequence they were all so attired, and before morning had all passed over, two 
or three in a boat, and landed at Ryde, where they were collected by Moggy Salis- 
bury, who alone of the party knew the way to the retreat. They walked across the | 
island by two and three, one party just keeping sight of the next ahead of them, | 
and arrived without suspicion or interruption, conducted by Moggy Salisbury,— | 
Lazarus the Jew, and sixteen stout and desperate men, who had remained secret- | 
ed in the Jews’s house, ready to obey any order, however desperate the risk might | 
be, of their employers. 

When they were all assembled at the brow of the precipice, with the excep- 
tion of Lazarus, who looked like a little old woman, a more gigantic race of 
females were never seen, for, determined upon a desperate resistance if discover- 
ed, they had their buff jerkins under their female garments. ‘They were soon in 
the cave, and very busy, under Ramsay’s directions, preparing against the expect- 
edattack. Sir Robert Barclay, with his boat, had been over two days before, and 
it was not known when he would return. That his presence was most anx- 
iously looked for may be readily conceived, as his boat’s crew would double their 
force if obliged to remain there ; and his boat would enable them, with the one 
brought by Ramsay, to make their escape, without leaving one behind before the 
attack could be made. 

Nancy Corbett, as the reader may have observed, did not returnto the cave 
with the other conspirators. As she was not suspected, she determined to | 
remain at Portsmouth till the last, and watch the motions of the authorities. 

The cutter did not arrive till the evening of the second day, and the des- 
patches weve not delivered to the admiral till the third morning, when all was | 
bustle and preparation. Nancy Corbett was everywhere. She found out what | 
troops were ordered to embark on the expedition, as she was acquainted with 
some of the officers, as well asthe sergeants and corporals. An idea struck 
her, which she thought she could turn to advantage. She sidled into the barrack 
yard when the men were being selected, and was soon close to a sergeant whom 
she was acquainted with 

**So you've an expedition on hand, Sergeant Tanner!” 

“Yes, Mistress Corbett, and I’m one of the party.” 

“T wish you joy,” replied Nancy, sarcastically. 

“QO it’s nothing, Mistress Corbett ; nothing at all, only some smugglers in a 
cave. We'll soon rout them out.” 

“T've heard a different account from the admiral’s clerk.” 

* Why, what have you heard !” 

‘* First tell me how many men are ordered out?" 

“A hundred rank and file, eight non-commissioned officers, two lieutenants, 
one captain, and one major.” 

‘Bravo, sergeant! you will carry all before you.” 

‘“Why, I hope so, Mistress Corbett ; especially as we are to have the assis- 
tance of the cutter’s crew.” 

* Better and better still,’ replied Nancy, ironically 
your laurels, sergeant. Ha! ha! ha!” 

““Why do you laugh, Mistress Corbett? and what is that yeu heard at the 
admiral’s office !” 

“What you may hear yourself, and what I know to be true—there is not a 
single smuggler in the cave.” 

‘*No!” exclaimed the sergeant. 

“Not one; they all live on the other side of the water. 
glorious victory, sergeant.” 

“ What! nobody there !” 

“ Yes, there is somebody there 
to land their goods in.” | 

* But some of them must be there in charge of the goods.” | 

“Yes, so they are; but they are all women—the smugglers’ wives who live | 
there. Whatan expedition! Let me see; one gallant major, one gallant cap- | 
tain, two gallant lieutenants, eight gallant non-commissioned officers, and a hun- | 

dred gallant soldiers of the Buffs, all going to attack and rout and defeat a score 
of old women.” | 





“7 wish you joy of | 


You will have a| 





The cave has been chosen by the smugglers 


“ But you're joking, Mistress Nancy.” 

“Upon my life, I'm not, sergeant. You'll find it true. The admiral’s 
ashamed of the whole affair, and the cutters crew swear they won't fire a 
shot.” 

“ By the god of war!” exclaimed the sergeant, “ but this is cursed bad news 
you bring, Mistress Corbett.”’ 

* Not at all; your regiment will become quite the fancy 
me of the lady-killers—ha! ha ! 
la 


You'll go by the 
ha! I wish you joy, sergeant—ha! ha! 
Nancy Corbett knew well the power of ridicule. She left the sergeant, 
and was accosted by one of the lieutenants. She rallied him in the same way. 
* But are you really in earnest, Nancy!” said Lieutenant Dillon at last. 
“Upon my soul, I am: but at the same time, I hear that they will fight hard, 
for they are well armed and desperate, like their husbands, and they swear that 
they'll all die to a woman, before they yield. So now we shall see who fights 
Yest, the women or the men. I'l! back my own sex, fora gold Jacobus, lieu- | 
tenant ; will you take the bet ’” | 
“Good God, how very annoying ! 
wor 


still. 


| form and extent that of the men, from which it was separated by a covered pas- 


| From that potentate even to the present time, pride is perhaps the most fertile 


The large square in which the female patients dwell precisely resembled in 


sage. A wide corridor ran all round, affording a sheltered walk: in the centre 
was a large grass-plot. ‘The evening being beautiful, many were walking, not 
with the light and graceful step of most Frenchwomen, some in groups, others 
alone, with the sad and aimless pace which is never known in the streets and 
gardens of Paris. The greater portion might be termed incurables, yet the hope 
of final cure is rarely abandoned by Mon. E , who will scarcely allow any 
one to be absolutely beyond relief and hope. Many were young, and had been 
happy: and were evidently taken from homes and exciting circles: they looked 
more like exiles than the men, and seemed to feel so 

The face of the female maniac is more mangled by madness than that of the 
man, its grace and expression more utterly overthrown. The features of the gen- 
tlemen were but little ravaged by the mental disease ; they often preserved their 
good and even agreeable looks; but in those of the ladies there was a wreck of 
comeliness, softness, and of all attraction. Of all human sorrows, not one surely 
is so wretched as to see the wife and mother visited by insanity ; her heart grow- 
ing cold to her children, her look wild and strange to her husband, and her beauty | 
fading away like the moth,—the prey, mind and body, of this invisible fiend.— 
No wonder that the ancient Hebrews believed almost all lunatic possessions | 
to be the work of the devil : the looks of some of these ladies were demon-like, 
the play of their lips peculiarly disagreeable, and the laugh thrilling and cheer- 
less. Their empire, like that of the king of Babylon, passes away from them 
when cast forth from their homes of love, and sway, and anxious cares : how few 
of these will ever say, ‘** Mine understanding and my reason returned unto me !” 











source of madness in women as in men, though in the former it besieges the brain 
through fewer avenues. 

Yet this master-passion was evinced the moment we entered the corridor, — 
not against us men, for what did these ladies care for our hopes, ambitions, and 
vanities, which supplied no fuel to their desolated feelings! but our companion 
was a handsomcly-dressed woman, and her good looks and expensive array called 
forth at once every envious, jealous, evil feeling. It seemed to them a mockery 
on their own fallen state and humble appearance, for they were all in a plain garb 
just atthis hour. Several gathered eagerly round the stranger, with flashiag eyes, 
and looks full of all unckaritableness and malice. Had they been perinitted, they 
would have laid violent hands on her, for they could not endure to see her walk 
thus among them, and would fain have despoiled the dress and ornaments. But 
for the evident anguish these ladies suffered at the sight, and the envenomed 
sallies in which it found vent, we could almost have laughed at their agita- 
tion. 

One of these was a young woman of about three-and-twenty, attended, as was 
every patient, by a servant, who was ever at her side: she had been good-look- 
ing, probably, ere the malady came; tall, and of a good figure ; but madness sat 
upon the features, to which it gave a piteous expression. The circumstances of 
her family were affluent; of this she retained a vivid consciousness, and was in- 
tensely anxious that we should not think her poor. Perhaps the sight of the fe- 
male visiter brought to mind ber own days of pride and gaiety, of the toilet and 
its enjoyments ; for, amidst all vehemence of envy, she wept bitterly, and said 
many times, ‘* My father and my family are rich, I also was rich: do not think I 
am poor.” And even when the object of dislike had disappeared, the dominant 
feeling of wounded pride was still awake ; and addressing us for the last time, 
with clasped hands, a face bathed in tears, and an imploring attitude, ** O, do not 
think me poor: I was rich once: my family are still rich.” She chanced, like 
her companions, to be clad in the plain and simple dress in which they go to 
the evening bath, and the sense of this was very aggravating to them, for 
they were exquisitely conscious of the disparity in their attire to that of the 
visiter. 

They are allowed to dress as their fancy inclines,—expensively, gaudily, or 
fantastically ; a variety of tastes and fashions is often exhibited beneath the cor- 
ridor, which is their daily promenade. They also frequented the winding alleys 
and beautiful grounds in which were the green mound and pleasure-houses already 
described : here, but not at the hours when the male patients came, they often 
walked and sat: some peering wildly over the sweet scene asif in pursuit of a | 
lost lover or child, and talking eagerly as they gazed ; others musing complacently, 
it could scarcely be said thoughtfully, for thought was not often a familiar dweller 
in their aspect. Several howrs were generally passed each day in the gardens, if | 
the weather was not intolerable, and they were mostly willing, and often anxious, 
to take this exercise and recreation; whereas several of the men could with 
difficulty be persuaded at times to leave their chambers, and parted reluctantly 
from their occupations 
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The love of flowers was a great solace to a number of these ladies, a taste so | 
generally cultivated and cherished by Parisian women, who are passionately fond 
of purchases and presents from the Marchés des Fleurs; their apartments are 
rarely without vases filled with choice plants and flowers. These insane ladies 
had brought this love to the Maison de Santé, and it was liberally administered 
to; many of their solitary chambers looked gay, and were perfectly fragraut : this | 
was an unfailing and welcome relief to the thoughts; many an hour of the day 
was Occupied in anxious attention to the favorite collection, altering its position, 
shifting it to the sun or shade. | 

In the grounds there were beds of flowers, whose sig 


ht or fancied guardianship 
cheered many a lonely walk. 


Of what pleasure is this taste the source in every 


on the floor, the foliage of the trellised rose on which the sun is falling, are 


| offices of others, and administer kindness in return. 


| founders of empires and constitutions : 


| the visitation contagious. 


| open air and bathing : 


} much reliance on its efficacious results 





exquisitely welcome to the thoughts and senses, even though death be hovering 
near. 

They seem to be still more dear to the maniac, as if the rich hues and odours 
had a kind influence on the distempered fancy, and like a loved and familiar voice 
of former days, soothed its reveries and suspicions by some mysterious sympathy, 
some appealing sweetness or mercy known only to the sufferer. Many of the 
rooms were adorned with vases filled according to the tastes of the inmate, and 
various an‘! capricious were these tastes. 

One lady, whose malady was of a mild and gentle character, was distinguished 
above the others in the array of her apartment. The window was open, and 
she looked forth occasionally on the patients who walked and talked without, and 
busied herself wholly in the care of her flowers ; perhaps she spoke to, and held 
secret communion with them, for they were her chief companions from day to 
day; never mingling with the inmates, rarely going forth even to the pleasure- 
grounds, save to examine and sometimes rifle the parterre ; her collection was 
her little world of being, of friendship, of interest, and perhaps of hope : they 
were carefully set forth in the window ; the table presented a rich array, as did 
the chimney-piece. We looked in at the display and the occupation. She was 
moving amidst them, like one intent on beautifal and precious things, like a 
mother amidst her infant children: her long and attenuated fingers, white as those 
of a corpse, looked more white and spectre-like as they handled the bright leaves 
and blossoms ; her frame was wasted, and her countenance sad yet seemingly re- 
signed; there was nothing of the wildness and constant restlessness so evident 
in those around her. She never spoke, save to herself, and then it was in soft 
tones, or rather whisperings, as if talking to those who could not answer her 
again. ‘There were no books in the chamber, for she would not read ; loving the 
one taste and occupation she had chosen better than any other. 

The quietude of this lady was strangely contrasted by the vehemence of a 
very young and pretty woman, the youngest of all the patients, who walked be- 
neath the corridor with a ceaseless and rapid step; this was her daily habit; her 
step never relaxed in its quick, uninterrupted walk, from the time she left 
her apartment till her return to it, an interval of several hours. She spoke in- 
cessantly, her tongue moving as rapidly as her feet; she had resided here about 
three years, had been brought up in affluence, and well educated, but her parents 
had suffered a reverse of circumstances; the luxuries and enjoyments of home 
had passed away with their fortune, and the daughter was unable to bear the bit- 
ter reverse. The coldness of the world, the indifference of some intimates and 
friends, the estrangement of others, above all, the blight of her own ambitious 
hopes as to a flattering establishment in marriage, upset the mind. There had 
been, also, as is in many cases evident, a constitutional tendency, as well from 
bodily and mental sources, to derangement; but this tendency would probably 
have slept, as it sleeps in numbers, without being suspected, had not a wreck of 
fortune and hope called it forth. . 

The features of this girl were soft and interesting; she had been much pret- 
tier when she entered the establishment, but her beauty had been injured, 
and her features partly distored by the violent abuse in which she daily indulged ; 
words the most intemperate fell in torrents from her lips, and sometimes they 
were of a kind which a young and handsome woman, if sane, would have shud- 
dered to utter. 

A propensity to words and ideas the reverse of modest is by no means rare 
among the female patients ; even from lips that could never before have violated 
delicacy, of the once gentle and guarded woman, it is strange to hear the language 
of licentiousness issuing with a zest and fluency as if they were not new sounds 
and thoughts, but that the fountains of former reveries, long suppressed, were 
broken up. The case of this girl was one of the most hopeless as well as des- 
perate nature, though the tongue was her only instrument of mischief. The sud- 
den and irrecoverable overthrow of her station and prospects in society disposed 
her spirit to evil, and that continually; it had no resting-place, but seemed 
to find, though new to vice and in its life’s morn, a savage pleasure in 
venting its bitterness on others, and heaping all ills and calumnies on their 
heads. 

It must be confessed that woman is seen to less advantage in such an Asylum 
than man; there is more of the littleness of our nature peeping out; her help- 
lessness is there without her attractions, for madness kills them; her rivalries, 
jealousies, and caprices, without the play of fancy and charm of tenderness that 
were their companions ; in general without the relics and gloomy ruins of the 
strong intellect often preserved in men. 

The most hopeless effect of being crossed in passion is the moping and melan- 
choly mood : it is the hardest to cure ; there may be a few exceptions, who, like 
Ophelia, in the freshness of her love's blight, could sing sad songs, and call up 
wild and sweet images to their shattered thoughts: and thus, though rarely, a 
woman’s madness shall become interesting. Even without poetry, Sterne in- 
vested his poor Maria with a touching interest : but she was a denizen of the 
wild, a wanderer by the stream and hill, who could be alive to the kind 
Whereas, in absolute 
lunacy, the sealing of the heart is often more fearful than the burial of the 
intellect. 

There is perhaps one alleviation as to the softer sex, that the proportion of 
men under the power of this malady is in general the more numerous. This was 
the case in the period of promulgation of the the gospel ; during the mission of 
its divine Author, the lunatics brought to be healed were chiefly men; whatever 
the form and manner of the madness, helpless or ungovernable, the female sub- 
jects were comparatively rare. It has been thus in France, also, during the last 
ten or twelve years: the political changes that have so often convulsed society, 
sudden'ty wrecked the well-founded ambition of the able, and blasted the delusive 
dreams of the weaker candidates; the revolutions that have disappointed the 
most bitterly those who were the movers, and ended a long-cherished hope in 
despair, have operated peculiarly and fatally on the minds of men. Fortunes 
lost in a few days, excellent appointments given to fierce political adversaries, 
influence and power changed into humiliation and poverty at a moment’s warn- 
ing. ‘I was returning from a ball at the Duchesse de ————,” said an eminent 
functionary to me; *‘ and seeing some disorder in the streets, I walked in my 
ball dress to my office ; armed men were guarding the door, who rudely told me 
to be gone, that my master’s day was over.’’ After the Cent Jours an unusual 
number of lunatics were admitted into the establishments of Paris; the greater 
number had long served in the army ; all were furious, and few were cured. The 
spectacle of so much grandeur, so strangely acquired in the career of Napoleon, not 
only excited astonishment, but raised‘up, even in the coarsest minds, hopes and illu- 
sions of the most dangerous kind. Everywhere were to be found reformers and 
simple artisans and aspiring soldiers 
thought themselves destined to overturn kingdoms and to mount thrones. Such 
beliefs, unfortunately, are the most difficult to be got rid of; and the military 
have contributed largely to people the Maisons des Fous. 

One of the residents was a daughter of an English family of rank and wealth ; 
for this establishment annually receives some English ladies, who rarely fail to 
benetit by its pure air and freedom, and its judicious treatment. A sister of this 


| patient returned last year, quite cured, after a residence of a few months only ; 


so easy is it in some cases to arrest this visitation on its first appearance in the 
system. Success in the case of this lady was doubly delightful to her family, 


| who perceived her, perfectly restored, almost as one risen from the dead. She 


was a very accomplished and interesting person, whose sweetness of temper and 
peace of soul no passion or sorrow had yet embittered: the malady was not hers, 
but her ancestors’: it had capriciously visited some members of her family for 
two or three generations ; and had invidiously attacked the two sisters just as they 
came to woman's estate, a selection probably of the best and loveliest, the other 
children evincing no symptom of the malady. Perhaps the strong attachment of 
the two sisters to each other, and their constant companionship, might render 
They were separated, and the elder sent first to Ivery, 
and, on her convalescence, the other was placed under the same skilful care.— 
The sufferer was scarcely conscious, perhaps, of the palace-like home she had 
quitted ; the park, the gardens, the groves, and the many and exquisite luxuries 
and refinements of a magnificent English mansion ; or if conscious, she had, 
during the interval of separation, little cause of regret as to personal comfort and 
attention; the idea of being in an asylum could scarcely enter the wandering 
mind, so studiously are the capricious tastes consulted, and ideal wants sup- 
plied. 

The two golden rules of Mon. E 





to promote the cure of the patients, are 
in all weathers, cold, rain, or wind, he prevails on them to 
take gentle exercise every day, convinced that a confinement within doors, even 
in bad weather, is more injurious to the spirits and fancy, than to breathe the free 
air of heaven. The wide colonnades were built, that they may come forth at all 
hours and seasons ; and from their manner, during this sheltered promenade, and 
in the tasteful grounds beyond, they are in general heedless of the inconveniences 
of the elements, of the sultry heat or driving blast. The suite of bathing-rooms 
is extensive, and admirably arranged ; including vapour, shower, and medicated 
baths ; they occupy a separate building, which is connected with the residence of 
the ladies by a long covered passage. A daily use of these baths is considered to 
be indispensable even in the mildest cases ; if the malady be deep seated, several 
times a day are prescribed; and long experience induces the director to place 
He observed, that in our English asy- 
lums, the bath was by no means sufficiently in use. The life of a maniac at Ivery 
is not wholly a vain shadow ; in the care of their shattered 
minds, are mostly very busy in their avocations, and are led to eschew idleness 
by every possible inducement. What with walking, music, flowers, embroidery, 
very many hours every day are occupied ; In Many @ monastic establishment life 
has passed even more usclessly, perhaps, than here. A very wild looking lady, 


the poor lnmates, 


I can’t, I won't order the men to fire at | circumstance of life! even in the chamber of sickness, when the pots of | in whose eyes there was the expression of one possessed by a restless, if not an 
nen. I could not do so, if they were devils incarnate. A woman is a woman flowers send their fragrance through the rosin, the thyme and rosemary strewed | evil spirit,observing us pause before the window of her apartment, brought several 


pieces of her work, and laid them in the window with a look of pride ; they were her 
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daily amusemen:, and were the only things that ever induced her to pause in her 
movements, or sit still for a few moments. Her madness consisted in putting 
the pieces of her work into the drawers, and taking them out again, in taking 
the bed to pieces, and putting it up again ; which operations were repeated almost 
every hour. Ever restless and in movement, by day and night, she had scarcely 
leisure to close her eyes in sleep ; and was supposed to pass a whole week occa- 
sionally without any slumber. The patients recognised the director of the estab- 
lishment as he passed by them ; some bowed, others smiled, or exchanged a few 
words of salutation. It is said that deranged persons often have an aversiun to 
their keeper ; but kindness of manner and look, a seeming interest in their caprices 
and whims, and unvarying mildness of treatment, have soothed the fears and dis- 
likes of these unfortunates. Paris is to the ladies an object of as vehement and 
fevered desire as to the gentlemen; it haunts them like a beautiful phantom ; 
they love to talk of it, even to themselves, and to tell that they shall very soon 
return there ; to-morrow, or in a few days they shall be again in its parties, thea- 
tres, balls, or any other excitement that may be the favorite one of the dreamer ; 
even to walk in its streets, and gaze on its multitudes, would, from the words 
they drop, be supreme delight to many of them. Even in madness, as in sanity, 
Paris seems to exercise its ascendency over the French mind. 

On leaving this interesting place, the nephew of our host engaged to attend us 
the next day through the Salpétriére. The day was fortunately fine ; for this 
extensive institution covers a vast extent of ground. As a public and national 
establishment, it is the finest of the kind in Europe. Such neatness, cleanliness, 
and excellent order, the stranger is hardly prepared to find in a French asylum 
for lunatics, as he so often misses them in the dwellings of the sane. The whole 
buiiding may be said to form an immense oblong square, and is divided into three 
large squares leading into each other ; it is 1680 feet long, and 1164 broad ; be- 
gun by Cardinal Mazarin, and increased by Louis the Fourteenth. The original 
building is said to have been a saltpetre manufactory ; which the taste of Louis 
dignified and enlarged magnificently for an asylum for the beggars and indigent 
who then infested Paris. Additions have been made during succeeding reigns. 
The lunatigs amount to 1500 ; the remainder, 4000, are indigent people, kept here 
in comfort, cleanliness, and plenty ; they are not forced to work, or occupy them- 
selves with any task ; they have spacious gardens to walk in. Rarely are the 
indigent so blest, in home, in absence of all care, in the palace-like roof over 
their heads, in the sure prospect of a cal:n decline of life. A fine old church, pe- 
culiarly for their use, forms a portion of the building. 

The lunatics are equally well off; their edifices consist of long and lofty gal- 
leries, and sleeping wards, the beds separated from each other, the linen white as 
snow, the floor of polished oak : they are all finely ventilated, and carefully warm- 
ed by stoves. The patients are placed in different divisions, according to the 
state and character of the disease. There are large squares planted with trees 
for promenades ; and a garden for the use of the convalescent. A number of 
small pavilions have recently been built in one of the squares, about fifty feet 
apart from each other, for the more noisy patients tosleep in alone, it being found 
that their voices and cries in the night disturb the others ; these pavilions, scatter- 
ed along the alleys, have a curious and tasteful appearance, and look like little 
hunting boxes in the wilderness, for the rich wayfarer to take his rest. ‘The new 
buildings of the Salpétriére are 200 feet long, and form two parallel ranges, joined 
together by a covered gallery, interrupted by two buildings for baths, and are ap- 
propriated solely to the use of lunatics. We inquired if suicide was frequent in 
the public or private asylums of France : it has of late years become so fasiona- 
ble and common among the genteel, the bourgeois, and the lower classes of 
Parisians, that the Aliénés, as the deranged are called, had as good a right to 
quit life, @ discretion, as their saner neighbors. Our medical companion said, that 
suicide was scarcely known among the patients, that the most melancholy or des- 
perate never evinced any propensity to it, and that in many years, only two in- 
stances of self-destruction had occurred. The looks and demeanour of the in- 
mates were mostly mild and quiet; but the interest they excited was not that of 
the establishment of Esquirol. Even in madness there is a great gulf fixed be- 
tween the better and intellectual, and the poorer and ignorant classes ; mind can 
alone give any interest to madness ; and education, and society, and the remem- 
brances and feelings they leave, supply the place of a fine intellect, and give 
food and field to the wandering spirit, to bound towards tke future, to retrace the 
past, to live in its own lone world. But in the minds of the poor, what a blank, 
a dulness, a famine of thought, and memory, and hope, does madness present ! 
4 their materials are in general sc coarse that you scarcely pause to regard 

em. 

The inmates of the Salpétriére are all females, and those of the Bicétre are 
all men, and are equal in number, about 5000. Industry, so rarely known or en- 
couraged in the English asylums, is no stranger in the Salpétriére, and is a sov- 
ereign resource to a number of the people. This work is entirely voluntary, and 
consists in making shirts and other articles of apparel; a matron presides in an 
apartment supplied with materials, and doles out to each Aliéné a portion of linen, 
cotton, &c., for plain and useful work. Itis received eagerly, and these women, 
of all ages, are seen busily employed in their spacious rooms, or galleries, seated 
in groups, intent on their business, as if the maintenance of a family, or a hand- 
some profit, depended on it. 

The chief medical man ef the Salpétriére is M. Pariset, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Institute, and decidedly the beau ideal of amiableness and excellence 
in a Frenchman, advanced in life ; perfect urbanity, and gentleness of temper 
and manners, were in him, combined with an acute judgment and powerful intel- 
lect. Idolized by every member of the establishment, by the guardians, who 
amount to sixty, and the domestics, to 220— it is evident to the observer that the 
influence and spirit of Pariset pervades the whole government and details of the 
mansion. He travelled, many years since, extensively in Upper Egypt, to explore 
its antiquities, aud eve now contemplates another journey there. The guardian 
who attended us through the wards was herself a remarkable instance of what 
kindness and attention will effect in even the worst cases of lunacy. We were 
remarking to Pariset on the clearness and intelligence of her details, and the pains 
she took to explain everything to us, whén he remarked, ‘* You will scarcely be- 
lieve that she was one of the worst lunatics in the establishment: she entered 
here fifteen years ago, in apparently a hopeless state of melancholy insanity, from 
the bad treatment of her husband. Ina few months there was a transition to a 
joyous and buoyant state of feeling ; and at the end of three years, kindness and 
attention effected a complete restoration: but when told that she might leave the 
establishment, she wept bitterly, and implored to be allowed to remain, as she 
was strongly attached to the place, and had now no sympathies without its walls.” 
After a time, finding her diligence and fidelity exemplary, she was raised to a 
principal situation, and during twelve years, had been one of the most useful and 
faithful guardians. It was curious to listen to minute and graphic details of the 
progress and power of derangement in various patients, from the lips of one who 
had been for years an Aliéné, from moody melancholy to laughter wild, and who 
now held the keys of authority and mercy. 


In one of the private Maisons de Santé, on the other side of Paris, there now 
resides an illustrious patient, whose beauty madness has not all faded, for her 
disease of mind is gentle and calm, and took its rise from the excess of affection- 
ate concern, heightened by terror. ‘This is Madame Lavalette, who procured 
the celebrated escape of her husband from prison. Having engaged, by her per- 
suasions and entreaties, Sir Robert Wilson, Bruce, and Hutchinson, to aid 
Lavalette’s flight to a place of safety, she was permitted to enter his prison the 
evening before his execution: his hair was already cut off, as a preparation for 
the guillotine: he fled in the disguise of his wife's dress. His heroic wife was 
bitterly reproached and threatened by the governor of the prison ; and her nerv- 
ous anxiety lest Lavalette should be retaken, of which she was assured there 
was no doubt, was so excessive, that she never after recovered the miseries of 
that night. After a time, the fine intellect gradually gave way, and she has resi- 
ded some years in this maison, anxiously attended. Lavalette is now dead ; but her 
silence is never broken by any event: she walks often in the garden, and plucks 
the flowers, or sits for hours on the garden seats, but never speaks, and has not 
been heard to utter a word for some years. Her look is sad and lonely, 
and she seems no longer to feel sympathy with any being, a transition from 
devoted union, from passionate tenderness, to the chilliness and dreariness of 
the tomb, 


MISS PARDOE’S CITY OF THE SULTAN. 
Second Notice. 
«“ The freshness had passed away from the ‘ Valley of the Sweet Waters,’ and 
the turf had withered beneath a scorching sun, yet to me it was still beautiful. 
The sparkling Barbyses was shrunken to a silver thread ; but in my mind's eye, 





I yet saw it filling its graceful channel and gliding like a snake through the silent | 


glen.” As the mind of our fascinated adventurer in the city of the Sultan thus 
hung upon the brilliant and marvellous scenes which (happily for us as for herself) 
she was fated to witness, so, with a feeling and a sentiment not less earnest and 
delightful, though we cannot so poetically describe it, do we hang upon the grace- 
ful and gorgeous picture which she has spread before us. 

Not to write of these volumes with the ordinary critical composure may be an 
injustice, because, in proportion to our excitement, we incur the danger of writ- 


ing extravagance instead of truth; and yet to write as if we had not been gazing | 


in reality upon the valley of the sweet waters, and making acquaintance with 


beauties, Circassian, Georgian, Greek, Turkish, all surpassingly exquisite, is im- | 


possible. Colours rise up and play along the paper as the pen moves, as though 

we had just withdrawn our eyes from the contemplation of dazzling objects 
Much as we had read before about Turkey and the Turks, Stamboul and Sul- 

tans, beys and mosques, harems and houris, we feel that we have been looking 


upon all these things at a distance and through a mist. We were never befor 


admitted within the sanctuary, never familiarized with the poople, never initiated | 


thoroughly into the mystery. Whereas, now, thanks to the traveller, and to her 


She Atvion. 


once thralled and excited, from the regal hall, whos» gilded dome is poised upon 
pillars of po: phyry, to the mad-house, whose cells echo with the clanking of fet- 
ters—from the marble-lined mosque of St. Sophia to the boatman’s mud-huilt 
hovel—from the subterranean cisterns of Constantinople, to the cloud enve- 
loped summit of Mount Olympus. In her delightful society, we have feasted 
with Pachas, and conversed with Patriarchs, gossiped with deep-eyed Circassian 
beauties, and bowed beneath the sway of Georgian loveliness ; we have traversed 
manufactories, penetrated into fortresses, and rambled through military colleges ; 
loitered away the sunny hours of summer in the “ Valley of Sweet Waters,” 
and gallopped over the plain of Broussa. Miss Purdoe has left nothing unob- 
served, and she has produced a work as instructive and ammsing as it is cOrious. 
She need be under no anxiety for the result; we prophecy for it a popularity as 
decided as it will be deserved. 

Miss Pardoe and her father left Europe with the intention of visiting not only 
Turkey, but Greece and Egypt, But the acute mind of our adventurer soon per- 
ceived the impracticability of this, except at the cost of that clearness and com- 
pleteness, which, owing to alengthened stay in Constantinople, her picture of 
domestic life there presents. She saw that she must be misled by the assertions 
and opinions of prejudiced and party-spirited persons, and that if she trusted to a 
hurried and superficial survey of a country constituted like Turkey, she could 
produce nothing more than a mere set of entertainining sketches or grotesque 
caricatures. Having passed the whole period of her sojourn in the East in Con- 
stantinople, and a part of Asia Minor, she can speak from personal conviction ; 
and her account of Turkish domestic life, of the daily manners, the social cus- 
toms, the public and private ceremonies, the habits andtemper of the people, and 
all that pertains to them, is not inferior in value, besides being much more amus- 
ing in detail and picturesque in style, to Mr. Lane’s late description of the domes- 
tic life of the Egyptians. 

Scattered through the work, and never unnecessarily introduced, are some re- 
ferences to the political position and prospects of Turkey, which may be worth 
the notice of the general reader as well as the political reflector, as throwing light 
on many parts of the statement of fact, and clearing up what would otherwise 
be odd and contradictory in character. The spirit of this book in the main is highly 
favourable to the Turks. Miss Pardoe, (see her comments on'the Military Col- 
lege system for example,) writes in no mincing or affected style about the Em- 
peror and the Sultan, the gigantic power of the Russian Autocrat, and the volup- 
tuous barbarism of the Sublime Porte; she touches upon the subject in a bold 
and earnest spirit, says what she thinks, and what is well thought too, and re- 
sumes her pleasanter theme, to which the intent reader eagerly follows her. 

Let us introduce Miss Pardoe to the public, just as Mustapha Pacha is politely 
presenting her witha pipe of Tobacco. 

“The Buyuk Hanoum led us across the outer saloon to a spacious staircase, 
then across an upper hall, through a short gallery, and finally to the door of the 
Pacha’s apartment. As I crossed the threshold, 1] was actually dazzled with 
light ; the room was large, and was raised one step at the upper end, round which 
ran the sofa. Two tables, bearing trays of candles, were placed near the en- 
trance, and a silver branch holding others was placed in the arched recess be- 
tween them. The curtains and the covering of the sofa were of crimson satin, 
the latter fringed with gold a foot in depth, and furnished with cushions of gold 
tissue embroidered with coloured silk. At the extremity of the dais a pile of 
cushions were heaped upon the floor; and at the upper end of the sofa squatted 
the Pacha, with a negro slave on each side of him, busied in arranging his pipe, 
which had just been replenished. A capacious mangal, heavy with perfume, 
occupied the centre of the floor. 

“Mustapha Pacha is still in the prime of life; of the middle size, with an 
agreeable and sensible expression of face, and a slight cast in one of his eyes. 
He received us very courteously, and ordered chairs for my friend and myself 
near his own seat, while he motioned the Buyuk Hanoum to be seated also, an 
intimation which she obeyed by placing herself on the extreme edge of the sofa. 
The next ceremony was to cause pipes to be presented to my companion and my- 
self; the greatest honour that can be conferred on a female in Turkey being an 
invitation to smoke in the presence of the other sex. 

“This was indeed a dilemma, for smoking kad formed no part of my educa- 
tion; and [ knew that, did I even raise the pipe to my lips, I should infallibly be 
ill; but the Pacha fortunately remarked the slight shudder and the gesture of 
repugnance with which I[ took it from the hand of the slave; and he immediately 
requested me to refuse it, if | found it disagreeable, as he merely sought to pay 
me a compliment by offering it.’’ 

Of one of the Pacha’s sons, a born-courtier of the first water, a capital anec- 
dote is related. 








‘On the same occasion he presented his two eldest sons, with whom the Sul- 
tan was so much pleased that he created them Pachas on the instant; and having 
entered into conversation with them, he inquired how they liked the féz, upon 
which the younger of the two, a fine boy of eight years of age, answered, with 
a promptitude worthy of an accomplished courtier, that he had always liked it, 
but since he had seen it on the head of the Sultan, he should like it a thousand 
times better; a reply which so delighted Mahmoud that he innmediately present- 
ed him with a watch magnificently enriched with diamonds. Nor was the child 
less fortunate throughout the audience, for the smiling sovereign tried him with 
another question, to which he answered with even more point—‘ And which do 
you like the best, my young Pacha,’ asked the Sultan, ‘ Constantinople or Alba- 
nia?” 

‘«* Constantinople,’ replied the boy; ‘because you are here—the leaves can- 
not come upon the trees without the sun; and we cannot grow up to be brave 
men if we are not near you.’ 

««* No wonder that Mustapha Pacha looks upon the mother of the boy as ‘ the 
Light of the Harem.’” 

Another proof of Sultan Mahmoud’s taste for compliments is afforded in the 
following : 

“One or two of our party detached themselves from the rest, and making a 
circuit of the pleasure-grounds, we arrived opposite the spot where the Toxopho- 
lites were ‘speeding the winged arrow to the mark.’ A heavy cloud that was 
passing over the valley had already shed a few of those large drops which fall 
upon the leaves with the sound and the weight of hail, and the Sultan was seated 
beneath ared umbrella, held over his sacred person by one of the officers of the 
Imperial household. The favoured Pachas were standing in a line along the 
facade of the building ; and a number of servants were dispersed over the lawn, 
for the purpose of collecting the arrows. 

‘‘ Apropos of umbrellas. Until the present reign the red umbrella was sacred to 
| the use of the Sultan; but his present Highness, probably deeming the mono- 
| poly a very inconsequent one, graciously removed the interdict; and I need 

scarcely add that red umbrellas are now the rage at Constantinople. 

“ Archery is a passion with Sultan Mahmoud, who is extremely vain of his 
| prowess ; so much so, indeed, that a long stretch of hilly country immediately in 
| the rear of the Military College, is dotted over with marble pillars, fancifully 
| carved, and carefully inscribed, erected on the spots where the arrows shot by 
| himself from a terrace on the crest of the height are supposed to have fallen—! 
say supposed, for as his foible is no secret, the Imperial pages who are employed 
to collect the shafts, and to measure the distance, geverally pick up the arrow 
and run on twenty or thirty paces further, ere they affect to find it, by which 
means the Sultan shoots like the Prince Aimwell in the fairy tale; and the cun 
ning varlets who restore his arrows earn many a backshish or present which more 
honest men would miss. 


I remember, on one occasion, when on an exploring 
expedition, suddenly coming upon so handsome a marble column, inscribed with 
letters of gold, and surmounted by an urn, that I was curious to learn its pur- 
port ; when, to my surprise, [ discovered that this was a record-pillar of the same 
description ; and as his Sublime Highness had on this occasion pulled a very long 
| bow indeed, sc he had perpetuated its memory by a handsomer erection than 
usual. 

“The archery party at Kahaitchana was amusing enough. First flew the 
arrow of the Sultan, and away ran the attendants; then each Pacha shot in 
his turn, taking especial care to keep within bounds, and not to out-Cosar 
Cesar.” 

Let us turn to a female portrait—one of those that, as the poet saith, ‘* makes 
| one sigh ever to have beheld them”— 

‘On passing the Salemliek I was much disappointed by the discovery that the 
Reis Effendi himself was from home; but on reaching the harem we were more 
fortunate, and having delivered our cloaks, veils, and shoes to a group of slaves 
who received us in the marble entra: ce hall, we followed one who led the way up 
a noble flight of stairs to a vast saloon; and in the next instant | found myself 
standing beside Devlehadi Hanoum, the beautiful Georgian. And she was beauti- 
ful—magnificent !—Tall, and dark, and queenly in her proud loveliness; with 
such a form as is not looked on above half a dozen times during a long life 





“The character of Georgian beauty 1s perfectly dissimilar from that of Cir- 


cassia; it is more stately and dazzling ; the whole of its attributes are different 
| With the Circassian you find the clearest and fairest skin, the most celicatels 
| rounded limbs, the softest, sleepiest expression—the lowest voice-—and the most 


indolently graceful movements There is no soul in a Circassian beauty 


ability as a writer, we have little further to learn. We have followed her, at 
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luntarily ask yourself if they can indeed ever be slaves; and you have some dif- 
ficulty in admitting the fact, even to your own reason. 

‘« Nearly all the ladies of the Princess Azmé’s household are Georgians ; and 
I have already had occasion to remark that her harem is celebrated for the beauty 
of its fair inhabitants. 

“But Delvehai Hanoum left every individual of the Imperial Serai of Orto- 
keuy immeasurably behind her. And as she welcomed us without rising from 
her sofa, I feit, woman though I was, as though I could have knelt in homage to 
such surpassing loveliness ! 

“The sofa on which she was seated occupied the deep bay of a window over- 
looking the Bosphorus, at the upper end of a saloon which terminated in a flight 
of steps leading upwards to a second apartment, that, in its turn, afforded similar 
access to athiid; and this long perspective was bounded by the distant view of 
a vine o’ercanopied kiosk, beneath which a fine fountain of white marble was 
flinging its cool waters on the air, from the midst of clustering vases, filled with 
rare and beautiful flowering plants. 

‘Groups of slaves were standing about the sofa; and gilded cages, filled with 
birds, were arranged in its immediate vicinity. I was much amused by a superb 
parot, evidently the favourite of the harem, which had become so imbued with 
its high bred tranquility as to speak almost in a whisper, and which kept up a per- 
petual murmer of such phrases as the following :—‘ My heart !—My life !—My 
Sultan, the light of my eyes!—Am I pretty'—Do you love to look upon me?” 
and similar sentimentalities. 

** Devlehai Honoum was dressed in an antery of white silk, embroidered all 
over with groups of flowers in pale green: her salva, or trowsers, were of satin 
of the Stuart tartan, and her jacket light blue; the gauze that composed her che- 
misette was almost impalpable, and the cachemire about her waist was of a rich 
crimson. Her hair, of which several tresses had been allowed to escape from 
beneath the embroidered handkerchief, was as black as the plumage of a raven; 
and her complexion was aclear, transparent brown. Butthe great charm of the 
beautiful Georgian was her figure. I never beheld anything more lovely ; to the 
smoothly moulded graces of eighteen, she joined the majesty of middle life ; and 
you forgot, as you looked upon her, that she had ever been bought at a price, to 
remember only that she was the wife of one of the greatest officers of the Em 
pire. 

‘Nothing could exceed the courtesy of her welcome, except, perhaps, its 
gracefulness and the charming smile with which she told me how anxious were 
the Buyuk Hanoum, herself and Conjefém Hanoum, to testify, by every means in 
their power, the delight they felt in having me for a guest.” 


THE SULTAN, THE SULTANA, AND NAZIP HANOUM. 

‘““A train of female slaves, dressed in the most gaudy furniture chintzes, re- 
ceived us as we entered, and led us across a lordly hall, lined with white marble, 
and supported with numerous pillars of the same material; through whose open 
doors we had a delicious view of the extensive gardens, with their fantastic 
flower-beds, stately fountains, and gleaming terraces. Nazip Hanoum, the adopt- 
ed daughter of the Princess, met us in the centre of the hall, and welcomed us 
most gracefully ; after which, taking a hand of each, she conducted us to her 
own apartment, a charming room overlooking the water, and entered from a gal- 
lery that surrounded the principal saloon. Having relieved us of our veils, and 
seated us on the cushions beside her, she clapped her hands, and about a score of 
slaves entered with coffee and sweetmeats. 

“The coup d’eil was beautiful, as the fair girls, not one of whom could have 
been more than twenty years of age, and who were all exceedingly lovely, pre- 
pared to hand the refreshments. The Princess had given orders that we should 
be received withall possible ceremony, and the display was consequently most beau- 
tiful. One slave held a weighty vase, suspended from three silver chains, in which 
stood the coffee ; another bore a large gold salver, covered with cups and holders 
of costly enamel, whence depended a dazzling drapery of gold tissue wrought 
with pearls, and richly fringed ; a third carried a gilded tray bearing vases of cut 
crystal, containing a variety of exquisite sweetmeats, confined beneath golden 
covers enriched with gems ; a fourth held the salver on which stood a range of 
glass goblets of beautiful form and workmanship, filled with water—all, in fine, 
were laden with some object of cost and luxury; and their attitudes were so 
graceful, their faces so lovely, and their costume so striking, that I regretted their 
departure, when, after we had partaken of the rose-scented jelly and perfumed 
mocha, they slowly withdrew. 

Nazip Hanoum, the favourite of Asmé Sultane, was purchased by her Imperial 
Highness when she was only a few months old, together with her mother, who 
died while she was yet an infant. Her influence over the mind of her illustrious 
protectress is unlimited, and, had she been really born ‘“‘ beneath the purple,’’ she 
could not have commanded greater liberty or consideration than she now enjoys. 
Her features are very regular, and even handsome ; but her beauty is destroyed 
by the immense number of freckles that cover her face and bosom. Her eyes 
are a deep rich blue, with long dark lashes, and her hairis of a fine golden au- 
burn; but the great charm of Nazip Hanoum exists in her extreme gracefulness ; 
she has not a movement which is not elegant; and her playful vivacity and great 
natural shrewdness render her a delightful companion. Her veice is low and 
sweet, and her ringing laughter the very echo of joyousness. 

Her costume was an odd admixture of the European and Oriental. She wore 
trowsers of pale blue cotton flowered with yellow; and an antery of light green 
striped with white, and edged with a fringe of pink floss silk; while her jacket, 
which was the production of a Parisian dress-maker, was of dove-coloured satin, 
thickly wadded, and furnished with a deep cape, and a pair of immense sleeves, 
fastened at the wrists with diamond studs. But the most striking feature of the 
costume in the imperial palaces is the head dress. Nothing can be imagined more 
hideous! A painted handkerchief is bound tightly round the brow, and secured 
by jewelled bodkins ; the black hair is crépé until it becomes one huge dishevelled 
inass, when it is traversed across the top of the head by a corner of the handker- 
chief ; anumber of slender plaits of false hair hang down the back, frequently 
differing very materially from the colour of the natural tresses; the front locks 
are cut square across the forehead, and left a couple of incheslonger at the sides, 
where they lay quite flat, and are stuck full of roses or gems, or overhung by the 
deep fringe of the hasdkerchief, wrought to resemble a wreath of flowers 
Some few among the ladies of the Imperial Serais fasten immense bunches of 
artificial ringlets under their yashmacs when they drive out, but they are as yet 
sufficiently uncommon tobe remarkable. ‘To this head-dress, suchas I have de- 
scribed it, Nazip Hanoum had added, in common with the other females of the 
household, a star and crescent of sticking-plaster between her eyebrows, which 
were stained a deep black, and destroyed the natural softness of her expression. 
But her hands and arms were lovely! White, and round, and soft, as though they 
had been moulded in wax ; and her slight elastic figure looked as if it had been 
modelled by the Graces.” 

* Asmeé Sultane is celebrated throughout the capital forthe beauty of her slaves ; 
and his Sublime Highness has thrice demanded Nazip Hanoum, but has been 
thrice refused ; an occurrence so unprecedented in the East, that he has finished 
by persuading himself that he is actually attached to the lively girl who has dared 
to play the part of a modern Roxalana, and to defy his power.” 

+ His first rejection was treated by the Sultan as the wayward whim of a 
spoiled beauty, and he even condescended to expostulate with Nazip Hanoum ; 
but his advice had no more effect upon her than his preference ; and for the first 
time in his life, the “ Brother of the Sun” and * Emperor of the earth” found 
himself slighted by a mere girl.” 

* The evil was, however, without remedy, for, asthe adopted daughter of an 
Imperial Princess, the liberty of the young Hanoum was sacred ; and his Sublime 
Highness was fain to content himself with the anticipation of future success ; 
but, when a second solicitation brought with it only a second repulse, despite all 
the costly gifis and lover-like courtesies of the preceding twelve months, the 
enraged Sultan took up the affair in another tone, and accused the Princess of 
having instigated her favourite to this unheard-of rebellion against his sacred 
will. 

“The Sultana defended herself with all the energy of innocence, and even 
consented to further his suit by her counsels and persuasion, but no success fol- 
lowed her efforts. Nazip Hanoum preferred the partial liberty of the harem of 
her protectress, and the comparative independence of her present position, to the 
gilded captivity of the Imperial Seraglio, and the fleeting favour of its lord ; and 
she consequently continued firm. 

* The Sultan, enraged beyond endurance at this unexpected perseverance, left 
the palace in displeasure, and even refused to see his sister, whom he still per- 
sisted in believing to be the principal cause of his defeat. But monarchs are 
mere men where blighted feeling or wounded vanity make themselves felt ; and 
Mahmoud, when he retreated to his gilded saloons at Beglierbey, shared the fate 
of his kind. He became convinced that he really loved Nazip Hanoum, and 
that her possession was necessary to his happiness; and, determined not to be 
thwarted a third time. he continued deaf to the earnest and humble prayers of 
the Princess that he would restore to her the light of his favour, and the glory of 
and actually refused during three long weeks to be accessible to 
her entreaties; when, feeling convinced that this display of his sublime wrath 
inust have produced a pows rful effect on the refractory beauty, he once more 
bent his course to the palace of the Princess 


his pre sence; 


she pillows her pure pale cheek upon her small dimpled hand, you feel no iuclina-| A rich gift to Nazip Hanoum announced her pardon ; and when she played and 
tion to arouse her into exertion—you are contented to look upon her, and to con | sang, seated on a cushion at his feet, and he had witnessed the graceful move- 
template her loveliness 3ut the Georgian is a creature of another stamp: wit | ments of the dancing girls, and | artaken Ol the perfumed sherbet of his imperial 
| eyes like meteors, and teeth almost as dazzling as her eyes. Her mouth does | sister, he led the young beauty into the gardens of the palace, whert she wae 
\ not wear the sweet unceasing smile of her less vivacious rival, but the proud ex | compelled to listen for a third time to his thriftless suit. But, alas! for the lordly 
pression that sits upon her finely arched lips accords so well with her stat | lover—the reflection of the past year had only strengthened her re sol ition, and 
form, and her high, calm brow, that you do not seek to change its characte; | she continued as unmoved by his protestations as she had been by his displeasure ; 
“There is a revelation of intellect, an air of majesty, about the Georgian and thus. Mahmoud returned once more to his Seraglio as unsuccessful as ever. 
women, which seems so utterly at variance with their condition, that you invo Such is the sacredness of adoption among the Turks 
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A TIGER HUNT ON THE NEILGHERRY HILLS. 


BY AN OLD FOREST RANGER. 


We left our Neilgherry friends asleep, and Master Charles engaged in such 
very pleasant dreams that it appears almost cruel to disturb him. ; 

But day-light begins to dapple the eastern sky, the jungle-cocks are crowing, 
and old Ishmail, who has becn kept awake all night by the pain of his wounded 
shoulder, is so clamourous for revenge, that, for peace sake, we must rouse 
them to prosecute our feud with the tiger. Maids 

“Sound the réveille, then, you tiresome old pagan, and let’s to it with a 
will.” : 

But whilst our worthy friend Lorimer is rubbing his eyes, and damning the 
bugle, as he no doubt will do most heartily, we may as well mention the arrange- 
ments which he and Mansfield had made the night before, whilst Charles was so 
well employed in flirting with his pretty cousin. Of course the first thing to be 
done was to attack the tiger. But as they expected to make short work of him, 
and as many of the hounds, which were wounded, would not be ready for work 
for some days, it was settled that, as soon as the tiger was disposed of, Mansfield 
and Charles should mount their horses, and ride off to a famous spot in the great 
jungle, about twenty miles from the foot of the hills, where bison, deer, and wild 
elephants abounded ; and where they might amuse themselves for a few days till 
Ishmail and his dogs were sufficiently recovered to take the field again. Agreea- 
bly to this arrangement, tents, and camp-equipage had been sent on, during 
the night, to be ready for their reception; and Charles, although he sighed at 
the idea of parting from his beloved Kate for three, perhaps four long days, 
looked forward with no small degree of interest to the prospect of opening his 
first campaign in the forest, under the auspices of so famous a sportsman as 
Mansfield. 

“ What the devil brings you here !” exclaimed old Loriner, as Ishmail, armed 
to the teeth, advanced to hold the stirrup whilst he mounted his horse ; “‘ I thought 
Dr. Macphee had ordered you to keep your bed.” 

“ He did so, sahib ; but [ could not rest. ‘here is blood between that tiger and 
me, and my wounds wil] not heal till I have been revenged on him. With the 
permission of your higness, [ inust have a hand in his death.” 

“ Well, well, so be it, you blood-thirsty old savage, and much good may it do 
you. But is all prepared—have plenty of fireworks been sent to the ground— 
and has the ravine been watched during the night!” 

“The slaves of your highness never sleep, sahib. Our best scouts have been 
on the watch ever since sunset yesterday ; a mouse could not pass them unob- 
served ; and I myself have seen that there are plenty of fireworks prepared. By 
the holy Prophet, it shall not be for want of fire if he beats us this time.” 

“Good !—Then mount and follow us.” 

The sun was just peeping over the hill-tops as our party came in sight of the 
ravine, where they had left the tiger the evening before. Under the shelter of a 
large tree, a group of natives, who had been relieved from their cheerless watch, 
sat enveloped in their dark cumbleys, couching round the embers of a wood fire, 
and shivering with cold, as they handed from one to another the sociable 
kallioon, the never-failing comfort, and almost only luxury of the temperate 
Hindoo. 

“These poor fellows have had a cold night’s work,” remarked old Lorimer, as 
the natives arose to salute him; ‘“ but never mind, we shall soon find employ- 
ment for them, that will warm their blood, else I’m mistaken. Here, Ayapah, 
what news of the tiger? Have you marked him in?” 

“Ho, Sahib ;* replied Ayapah, bringing the palms of his hands together, and 
raising them to his forehead, as in the attitude of prayer. ‘“ The tiger awaits 
your highness’s pleasure.” 

“Where is he! In this ravine ?” 

“No, sahth. He killed a bullock last night, and is now lying in a small ravine 
close to the T’odah Mund.” 

‘“« All the better ; we shall have less trouble in driving him out. 
show us the way.” 

Ayapah shook the dew from his cumbley, drew his cumberbund more tightly 
round his loins, thrust a long hunting-knife into his belt, and, grasping his match- 
lock, led the way down a rocky path which crossed the large ravine, in the direc- 
tion of the T’odah Mund. 

‘“« Are not these a fine race of men,’’ remarked Mansfield, as they approached 
the village, pointing to a group of Todahs who were lounging about with the 
bold careless air of independent mountaineers. 

“ How different is their manner from that of the effeminate Hindoos. You 
see they are perfectly respectful, and salute us with a gentle inclination of the 
head ; but there is nothing cringing or timid in their mode of doing so. They 
are too dignified even to evince curiosity, which they consider womanish, and 
appear to be almost unconscious of our presence. Look at that fine venerable 
old patriarch leaning against his hut, which appears hardly large enough to con- 
tain him; his high and strongly-marked features bear the native stamp of dig- 
nity, whilst his finely-formed head, covered with a profusion of short curling hair, 
and the lower part of his face almost concealed by his enormous whiskers apd 
long flowing beard, might serve as models for a bust of Hercules.” 

‘“ They are indeed a noble race of people,” replied Charles, ‘and not only 
their appearance, but their dress is perfectly classical. That single web of 
coarse cloth, thrown around them in graceful folds, is exactly the Roman toga.” 

«And here comes a Roman matron,” added Mansfield, pointing to a very 
handsome Todah woman, who approached them, followed by a laughing group of 
naked children. She was dressed in a web of cloth similar to that worn by the 
men, but arranged so as to conceal more of the person. Her complexion was 
not much darker than that of an Italian, and her skin so transparent that the 
blue veins could be distinctly traced under it. Her long silky hair, the arrange- 
ment of which had evidently cost her some little trouble, hung in flowing ringlets 
over her shoulders, and her only ornaments were some heavy bracelets formed of 
brass. Her easy, natural, yet graceful carriage was that of a true child of na- 
ture ; ignorant of crime, and happy in her ignorance ; whilst her clear hazel eye, 
beaming with confidence and innocent simplicity, formed a striking contrast to 
the dark rolling voluptuous orbs of the more coy beauties of the plain. She dis- 
played none of the haughty reserve so remarkable in the men; but coming up to 
the party, with a smiling air, began, like a true daughter of Eve, to talk with 
great energy, laughing and gesticulating all the time, and appearing perfectly 
satisfied with herself ; although it was evident, from the manner of her hearers, 
that they did not understand a single word she said. 

‘““Who would have supposed that this pretty young creature is the wife of ten 
or a dozen husbands,”’ remarked Mansfield. 

“ The wife of a dozen husbands !’’ exclaimed Charles in astonishment. ‘* Why, 
Mansfield, you are laughing at me. A plurality of wives is bad enough, but who 
ever heard of a plurality of husbands! The thing is impossible.” 

“Both possible and true,” replied Mansfield, “ all these men, whom you see 
lounging about, are her husbands. ‘The law of the Todahs allows but one wife 


Ayapah, 


“What do you intend to do, sir?” inquired Mansfield, hailing him from a 
tree ; ‘ you are not going to remain on foot, are you ?” 

** Not exactly on foot,” replied Lorimer, “I intend to sit on that bush ;”’ point- 
ing to one, on a little rising ground about two hundred yards from the ravine. * I 
shall look on, and if youall the miss tiger, I shall be ready to wipe your eye—so 
mind your hits. 

“You don’t mean to say you will trust yourself on that bush!’ exclaimed 
Mansfield in astonishment. ‘ Why, it is not three feet from the ground—and if 
the tiger charges, you are perfectly at his mercy.” 

“Jt is not exactly the most desirable seat in the world,” replied the old gen- 
tleman, laughing; ‘‘ but it is better than nothing. The tiger is less likely to 
charge me there, than if I were on foot. And supposing he does come at me, I 
must just trust to Providence and old ‘ Kill-devil,’ as I have often done before. 
Here, Ishmail, just throw a cumbley over it, to keep out the thorns, and help me 
to get up. So, so!—that’s very comfortable—now, then, my rifle, and then 
to work. Don't spare the rockets—singe his whiskers for him, the blackguard.”’ 

Ishmail grinned a fiendish smile as he moved off to obey his orders. 

The bush which Lorimer had selected for his seat was one of those thorny 
shrubs which, growing in round isolated masses, become so densely matted and 
interwoven together as to afford an excellent seat, which, when covered by a 
thick blanket, to defend one from the thorns, is almost as comfortable as an air 
cushion. On the top of this sat old Lorimer, much to the amusement of his 
young companions, with his legs crossed under him and his rifle resting on his 
knees, looking perfectly happy, and very much like the figure of a Chinese man- 
darin on a mantel-piece. 

Whizz !—crack !—away goes a rocket darting through the tangled brushwood 
in a zigzag course, like a fiery serpent. 

It is answered by a tremendous roar which makes the earth tremble. 

Hurra! a whole volley of rockets sweep the ravine, like a storm of fire. 
Now then he must show himself—nothing but a salamander can stand this. 
Every rifle is cocked, and every eye strained to catch a glimpse of the skulking 
savage. 

‘Look out! he is afoot !”’ shouted Mansfield, as a low growl and a rustling in 
the bottom of the ravine announced that the tiger was at hand. ‘ Be ready for a 
stand, Ishmail,and see that all the beaters make a dash for the village the mo- 
ment he shows himself. 

Again all was hushed in breathless silence, but no tiger appeared. 

‘*Confound the skulking brute,” roared old Lerimer, hatching about on the 
top of his bush in an agony of impatience. ‘* Biaze away, Ishmail, give him 
more fire, man; blow the cowardly beast to the devil!” 

Again a shower of rockets swept the ravine from end to end. Again the beat- 
ers rent the air with their shouts, but still no tiger. Ishmail actually foamed with 
rage, and Mansfield, unable longer to restrain his impatience, sprang from the tree. 
‘**T see how it is,” cried he, snorting like a war-horse. ‘ He has got into a cave 
again, as these rascally hill tigers always do, when they can. But though it be 
deep as hell and dark as Erebus, I'll have him out. Here. my hearties, lend a 
hand tocut away some of these bushes, that we may see what he 1s about.’’ 

The bushes having been partly cleared away, so as to admit sufficient daylight, 
Mansfield cautiously descended into the ravine, closely followed by the trusty 
Ishmail. After a short search they discovered a small rocky cave in the bank of 
the ravine, the entrance to which was about four feet from the ground. 

‘‘He must have taken shelter here,’ remarked Mansfield, “‘ and if so, it strikes 
me, I shall be able to manage him. The entrance to the cave being so high above 
the ground, I can peep in without showing anything but my head; and if I can 
only catch the glare of his eyes, I think I can plant a ball between them before 
he has time to make np his mind for a charge.” 

“It is a dangerous experiment,” replied Ishmail, shaking his head ; “ but your 
fortune is great, sahi); the tigers tremble at your presence ; we shall try it.” 

‘Not both of us, Ishmail, you can be of no service to me here; I must at- 
tempt it alone. Butdo you go and withdraw the beaters to a safe distance, and 
tell the gentlemen to be ready to pour in a volley in case he should charge.” Ish- 
mail felt much inclined to grumble at this arrangement, which prevented his 
sharing in the adventure. 

But he well knew that Mansfield’s orders were not to be disputed, and accord- 
ingly withdrew, muttering prayers, and invoking the aid of the Prophet in his be- 
half. 

Mansfield having removed the caps from his rifle, to ascertain that the powder 
was well up in the tubes, replaced them with fresh ones, so as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of his weapon missing fire. He then crept quietly along till he was right 
under the cave, and raising his head, peeped cautiously inte the gloomy recess. 
At first all was impenetrable darkness, but as his eye became gradually accustom- 
ed to the subdued light, he perceived two bright green orbs glaring upon him, 
from the inmost recess of the cavern. Now then for a steady hand, thought 
Mansfield, as he slowly raised himself so as to bring his rifle to bear. A low 
surly growl announced that the tiger was on the alert, and a certain impatient 
switching of the tail, which invariably precedes a determined charge, did not 
escape the practised ear of Mansfield. 

Full well he knew there was no time to be lost. Quickly but steadily the 
heavy rifle was raised to his shoulder, his finger was on the trigger—another in- 
stant would have sent a two-ounce ball crashing through the tiger’s skull, whena 
terrific roar burst from the cave—a huge mass of yellow fur shot over his head, 
as if projected from some powerful engine—the rifle exploded in the air, and our 
hero found himself sprawling on his back in the bottom of a ravine, and, strange 
to say, unhburt.* 

With one bound the tiger gained the top of the opposite bank, and bursting 
through the tangled brushwood, started across the open ground at racing speed. 
A shower of balls saluted him as he made his appearance, but not a single shot 
took effect. 

The only chance now remained with old Lorimer, and every eye was fixed 
upon him as “ Aill-devil’’ was slowly raised, and the sight brought to bear upon 
the tiger. 

** Noo then,”’ exclaimed the Doctor, twisting his features into the most extra- 
ordinary contortions, and wriggling about on his perch in the most perfect ecstasy 
of excitement. 
haud straight. Od’s my life, if you miss him noo, we'll never see mair of him 
O! man, tak a good vizzy ; O! sir—hurra!—he’s deed—he's deed,’’-—shouted 
the doctor almost screaming with delight, as ‘* Kv/l-deril’’ poured forth its 
deadly contents, and the wounded tiger, uttering a shrill roar, bounded high into 
the air. But this triumphant shout was changed to a groan of horror as the en- 
raged brute turned round from his course, and dashed with terrific bounds towards 
the bush on which Lorimer was seated. 

Again his rifle was raised with the coolness of despair—again the report was 
answered by a short angry roar, announcing that the ball had taken effect, but the 
tiger only dashed forward with increased speed. ‘ 
every rifle has been discharged—three bounds more, and poor old Lorimer is a 





to the inhabitants of each village, and, till within the last few years, a still more 
barbarous custom existed amongst them, that of destroying all the female 
children, except one, which was reared to supply the place of the mother. I am 
happy to say, however, that Government have succeeded in putting a stop to this 
horrible system of infanticide. 
female as male children, and as these grow up, the plurality of husbands will no 
doubt gradually fall into disuse.” 

** Now then, lads,” exclaimed old Lorimer, bustling up with his heavy rifle 
across his shoulder, ‘‘let’s to work, and see who'll win the tiger-skin. Bones of 
my ancestors, boys, I never saw so pretty a place to kill a tiger, in all miy life : 
but come and see—I think I have arranged it so that he can hardly slip through 
our fingers.” 

The place, into which the tiger had been marked, was a small ravine at the 
back of the village ; the tangled brushwood, which grew out of the sides, meet- 
ing over it, in the form of an arch, so as to exclude the ravs of the sun even at 
mid-day. <A few large trees grew along the banks, perched upon which the 
sportsmen might defy the rage of their formidable enemy; and the ground, for 
several hundred yards on each side, was open and free from brushwood, so that 


the tiger could not possibly break cover without exposing himself to a murderous | 


fire. 

“Now, then, gentlemen, we have no time to lose,” cried Lorime:, ‘“ you must 
each climb into one of these trees: Ishmail and his gang will scour the ravine 
with rockets, and the moment the tiger is afoot you will be good enough to give 
the alarm, that the beaters may fall back to the shelter of the village. As to 
you, Father Long-legs,” addressing the doctor, “I beg that you will keep your 
eyes open, and try for once to shoot like a gentleman. By the beard of the Pro- 
phet, if you allow the tiger to pass you, as you did the deer yesterday, I shall be 
tempted to send you a messenger from old ‘ Kill-devil,’ that will make you jump 
off your perch like an electrified frog.” 

* Hoot toot! Maister Lorimer, but your awfu’ raised like this mornin,” re- 
plied the doctor, grinning like an ogre; “I’m thinkin ye’r turning daft on our 
hands a’ thegether. To speak o’ knockin a dacent man aff the top o’ a tree like 
a hoody-craw !—Shootin an M.D. wi’ as little ceremony as if he were a muckle 
black ape !—O'd sir, you’r no canny—you’r waur than the tigre himsell !—Ill 
just speel up, and be out o’ your reach, afore the deevle gets the upper hand o’ 
you. 

So saying, the doctor sprang to the nearest tree, into which he climbed with 
wonderful agility ; and having perched himself, astride, on a comfortable branch, 
sat dangling his long legs, and grinning defiance like an overgrown baboon. The 
rest uf the party followed his example, and were soon perched on the various 
trees which skirted the ravine. Old Lorimer alone remained on foot, being too 
unwieldly to attempt such feats of agility. 





* Yes, Sir 





mangled corse. ‘The tiger has gathered himself together for the last spring— 
Charles can bear it no longer, but burying his face in his hands, groans aloud 
Ha! he’s down—it’s all over—No !—hark to that shot—’tis Manstield’s rifle— 


; | the ragged bullet whistles through the air, and the tiger, rearing up to his full 
You may remark that there are now as many | 


height, falls back gasping in the last agonies.t 
A simultaneous shout of triumph burst from the assembled multitude as Mans- 
field stepped from the ravine, and dropping the | 


d 


yutt-end of his ritle to the ground, 
rew a long breath like one who has just had a heavy load of anxicty removed 
from his mind. 

“My blessing on you, for a trusty companion,’ murmured he, regarding his 
favourite weapon with a look of affection, as if it had been a living creature— 
‘You have stood my friend in many a hard pinch, but never before did you put 
forth your beauties In so good a cause. There was life anddeath on that shot— 
I had but one barrel left, and had I failed—it mases me shudder to think what 
that poor old man would now have been. 

The moment it was ascertained that the tiger was fairly unable to rise, the 


| beaters and villagers rushed down in a body to glut their eyes with the dying 


struggles of their vanquished foe, and many were the curses and maledictions 


fiercely on his tormentors, and making feeble attempts to growl, whilst the frothy 
blood bubbled in his throat and choked his dying sobs. 

“God bless you, my boy,” exclaimed old Lorimer, grasping Mansfield’s hand 
in both of his, and squeezing it hard; whilst the tear of gratitude dimmed his 
eyes. ‘“f have not words to thank vou as I could wish, but I feel it --I feel it 
in the bottom of my heart, and my poor dear motherless child will bless you, 
and pray for you, whilst she lives, for having saved her old father from a cruel 
death.” 

Mansfield blushed like a bashful maiden at hearing the praises which were la- 


vished upon him on all sides, and turned away to hide his confusion, whilst he 
busied himself, with more than usual eare, in reloading his rifle 

‘Poo! poo! nonsense,” cried he at last,‘ what a fuss you all make about 
knocking over a tiger. Why it was not much of a shot, after all, although it 


happened to be put in at a lucky moment; any one of you might have 
same had your rifles been loaded.’ 


“T'm no’ just sure o’ that,” remarked the Doctor, with a pawky leer ; “‘ there 


are some of us no’ just that good at the lang ‘s,and yon was a deevle of a 
lang range But be the shot good. or be bad, it saved the life o’ the best 
friend [ hae on earth, although he did threaten, no’ half an hour ago, to ding me aff 

* This extraordinary escape from a tiger t y occurred about five years ago at 
Dharwar, and will, no doubt, be remembered by those who we med e at the 
time 

+t This adventure also happened toa part nd wr x us it is 
lated, with this exception, that the tiger a‘t« r twice hit in the charge, fell dead fro 
88 Of blood when li the act of making his last g 








| spot, accused herself of being the murderer of her husband. 





‘* Noo then, Maister Lorimer, noo, sir, for the love o’goodness | 
| in which Mr. Lane appears to take so strong an individual interest. 
| finishing the business Mr. Lane, whilst at the Nelson Inn, entered into a bargain 
| with a man for digging his grave, which is to be in his cabbage garden.—Green- 


Nothing now can save him— | 


| be presented to Captains Back, James Clark Ross and Mackonochie. 
| former it was proposed to award the sum of £150, an account of lis being more 


done the | 


the tree like a pyat ; and for that same I shall hae a respect for you, and your rifle 
gun. and your long ranges, till my deein day—so gie’s your hand, my trusty friend, 
and my blessing go wi’ you.” 

_ In the meantime Ishmail, who had dispatched the tiger by firing a matchlock 
into his head, was busily employed, with a lighted match, in singeing off his 
whiskers. 

‘“* How did you like that, you sulky-looking old bantchoat,” muttered Ishmail, 
as he squatted in front of the dead tiger, singeing away with great industry. 
* You little thought, half an hour ago, that you should have me for a barber ; but 
I've got you by the beard now, and the devil a bristle shall [ leave on your ugly 
snout. No, no, I had trouble enough with yor when alive, and have no fancy to 
be haunted by your ghost now that you are dead.”* 

Ishmail having finished the singeing operation to his entire satisfaction, the 
dead tiger was placed upon a cart drawn by four bullocks, and driven off towards 
the cantonment, followed by a crowd of natives, blowing horns, beating drums, 
and shouting forth the praises of the victor. 

Manstield, Charles, and the Doctor mounted their nags, to proceed on their ex- 


pedition to the jungle, and Lorimer with the rest of the party, cantered home to 
announce his victory. 





_* The natives of India have a superstitious belief that unless the whiskers of a tiger are 
singed off immediately after he is killed, all those who have been accessary to his death 
will be haunted by his ghost. 





Sunii0ary. 


The King has appointed Major-General William Johnston to be a Knight Com- 
mander of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, in the room of 
Lieutenant-General the Right Honourable Sir Richard Hussey Vivian, Bart. 





Baron Bentinck, the Secretary to the Dutch Legation, is a son of Count 
Bentinck, and of the same family as the Duke of Portland, whose ancestor came 
over from Holland with King William ITI. 

The Carlton Club has contributed £200 towards the erection of the new church 
in St. James's. 

The trial of General de Rigny for insubordination and misconduct during the 
retreat from Constantine will commence at Marselles, it is said, on the 15th inst. 
A rogatory cominission is in contemplation forthe examination of such witnesses 
as are pevented by imperious and important duties from attending in person at the 
court-martial. 


St. Petersburgh.—The Emperor of Russia, after the review of the guards in 
August, will visit the western provinces to Wosmenesk, where the largest num- 
ber of cavalry perhaps ever assembled in one place will perform evolutions on a 
grand scale. There are to be 300 squadrons, about 4,500 men. At Wosmenesk 
the Imperial Prince will join the Emperor, and accompany him to the Don; 
there the Emperor will review 40,000 Cossacks, and present them to the young 
Prince, their Hetmann. ‘The Emperor will then go to Odessa and Sebastopol to 
inspect the port and fleet, will there embark for the Trans-Caucasian provinces, 
and return by way of Moscow to St. Petersburg. 


Approaching Marriages in High Life-—The marriage of Lady Fanny Went- 
worth Fitzwilliam, third daughter of the Earl Fitzwilliam, to Mr. Bridgeman 
Simpson, cousin to the Earl of Bradford, is fixed to take place on Thursday next. 
The noble bride elect is in her 24th year, and the gentleman is about the same 
age. The contemplated marriage between Mr. Howard, M.P. for Wicklow, 
and Lady Fraser, is expected to take place early in the ensuing month. The 
marriage of Miss St. John, daughter of Lady St. John, to Mr. Macleod, will 
take place shortly. The rumoured marriage of the eldest son of an Irish 
Marquess to the eldest daughter of an English Viscount has been suspended by 
family interference. The lady is said to inherit considerable property from her 
maternal grandfather. 











Distressing Duel.—Tuesday morning, between three and four o'clock, a meet- 
ing took place in a field near St. John’s Wood, between the Hon. Henry D-——— 
and Robert M , Esq. The parties are nearly related to each other, and the 
misunderstanding arose in consequence of an elopement of a distressing nature. 
The parties had taken their stations, and were upon the point of firing, when a 
cabriolet dashed up the adjacent lane at a tremendous speed, and a lady, in a wild 
and hurried manner, rushed into the field towards the party; but ere she could 
succeed in reaching them, the word ‘ Fire!” was given, and one of the com- 
batants, Mr. Henry D , fell. The lady, who proved to be the Hon. Mrs. 
D. , perceiving this, uttered the most heart-rending shreiks, and rushing to the 
The gentlemen 
present had the greatest difficulty in forcing her from the spot, A surgeon in at- 
tendance at first pronounced the hon. gentleman's wound to be fatal ; but, subse- 
quently, a consultation of medical men having been held at the hon. gentleman’s 
residence some slight hopes are entertained of his recovery. It is said that the 
unfortunate cause of the catastrophe has been ina state of delirium since the 
event, and has twice made an attempt to lay violent hands on herself.—Morning 
Herald. 


Dining Alone.—The author of “The Parson's Daughter,” when surprised 
one evening in his arm-chair two or three hours after dinner, is reported to have 
apologised, by saying, ‘* When one is alone the bottle docs come round so often.” 
It was Sir Hercules Langrishe, we believe, who, being asked on a similar occa- 
sion—‘ Have you finished all that port (three bottles) without assistance?” an- 
swered, ** No, not quite that, I nad the assistance of a bottle of Madeira.”—Lady 
Blessington. 











Getting Ready.—A short time since a Mr. Lane, who for a number of years 


| kept the Plough at Pound Gate, and has now retired to Meopham on an indepen- 
| dency, came over to Mr. Steel, mason, Gravesend, and ordered a tombstone, with 


an inscription for himself and wife to be cut on it, leaving blanks for their respec- 
tive ages and days of death. On Monday last the order was completed, and Mr. 
I,ane brought over a van to fetch away his gravestone ; and also to convey a cou- 
ple of coffins which had likewise been ordered, as preparative to the great event 
By way of 


wich Gazette. 


A few days since the inhabitants of Waldkirch, in the canton of St. Gall, 
Switzerland, had accompanied to her last abode a woman of the district, who was 
supposed to be dead. ‘The interment being ended, the clergyman was preparing 
to return home, when he heard groans proceeding from the grave. He imme- 
diately called the grave-diggers, and caused the cotlin to be taken up and opened. 
Unfortunately, it was too late ; the ill-fated woman had ceased to exist. In her 
despair she had turned round on her face, and had torn off all her nails. 


A Veteran —A gentleman, named Moore, residing at Compton, near Wolver- 
hampton, and who has attained the extraordinary age of 105, has been backed for 
50/ to walk one mile, and give 25 years to any man in England ; that is, his op- 
ponent shall have reached 80. 

The failure of the house of Hadji Mosco, at Bucharest, for 200,000/, had thrown 
consternation into the Turkish commercial world; 70.0001 of that amount was 
expected to fall solely upon Constantinople. The English merchants, happily, 


| were but slightly involved in this ruin, their chief losses at present being bounded 


by the enormous depreciation of the Turkish currency, which, on the 24th of 
May, was down at 115} per 1/, and could good London paper have been procured, 
118 would have been given for it 


Arctic Land Exrpedition.—A meeting of the subscribers to the fund for send- 
ing out Captain Back in search of Captain Ross to the frozen regions, took place 
on Thursday at the rooms of the Royal Geographical Society, in Regent-street, 
Sir George Cockburn, Bart., in the chair, for the purpose of appropriating the 
residue of the subscriptions. The chairman stated that the cause of the delay in 


, ; | calling a public meeting before had been, that the committee were previously 
showered upon the expiring tyrant, as he lay, terrible even in death, still glaring | 


waiting forthe accounts due to the Hudson's Bay Company by the expedition. 
This had since been liberally foregone, as also the amount of £158 due to them 
for provisions and other necessaries. A balance of £612 still remained in the 
hands of the trustees, which it was proposed partly to apply to pieces of ono 
‘or the 


directly the servant of the subscribers, and to the two latter £100 each, that to 
Capt. Mackonochie on account of his zealous services as secretary to the fund. 
The several proposals of the committee were agreed to, and Sir F. Booth, Capt. 
Bowles, R. N., and Messrs Baillie and Spence, were appointed a committee for 
carrying them into effect. Thanks were also voted tothe governor and di- 


| rectors of the Hudson's Bay Company, to Capt. Mackonochie, the secretary, and 
| the chairman, after which the association dissolved. 


The Messrs. Connell and Co, late bankers inthis city, are now paying a 
second instalment of 5s in the pound of all their liabilities. —Carlisle Journal. 

The late Mrs. Sarah Ham, of Torrington-square, has bequeathed £2,000 
Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, 
Moortields 

Letters from St. Petersburz announce the shipment of 200 poods of gold 
for London on board a vessel of war. Inthe present state of our menetary 
system this is no doubt a very important feature, and if contimued, must tend 
materially to remove the apprehension of the Bank as regards the exportation of 
the precivus metals \ pood being 36 lbs English, this remittance amounts, con- 
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Rmpervial Parliament, 


CANADA. 
House of Commons, June 14. 

Mr. ROBINSON wished to know from the Noble Lord when the Bill to be 
founded on the resolutions which the House had agreed to with respect to Canada 
would be brought in? He thought it was high time that the house should be put 
oa eas of the course which Ministers intended to take on this important 
subject. 

Lord J. RUSSELL said, that if he were to bring in the bill now, he could not 
fix any day for its discussion without postponing a great deal of the business al- 
ready before the House. 

Mr. ROBINSON observed, that though the state of other business might not 
admit of fixing a day for the discussion of the bill, still its iatroduction would 
have this good effect—that it would put members in possession of what the in- 
tentions of Government were, and give them time for the due consideration of 
the measure. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to know whether Government intended to act upon 
the resolution relating to the application of money out of certain colonia! funds. 
P Lord J. RUSSELL said, not until an Act of Parliament enabled them to 

0 so. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 

Mr. HUME said, that certain resolutions and an address had lately been agreed 
to by the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia. Would the Noble Lord have 
any objection to their being laid before the House ? 

Lord J. RUSSELL could not give the Hon. Member any answer on the sub- 
ject et present. He would make inquiries respecting it 

Sir G. GREY, adverting to the question put by Mr. Hume, with respect to an 
address agreed to by the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, said that no such 
address had been received by the Government. 


TURKISH EMBASSY.—LORD PONSONBY. 
House of Commons, June 16. 

Sir S. CANNING begged to put a question to his Noble Friend (Lord Pal- 
merston) in relation to the state of their embassy at Constantinople ; and as the 
question he was about to ask was connected with the expenditure of the country 
he thought the present occasion not an unfitting one to introduce the subject. 
{Hear.] It appeared, from information which he had received, that Lord Pon- 
sonby, the British Ambassador at Constantinople, had applied to and obtained 
from his government leave of absence, in order that he might return to this coun- 
try on his own private affairs ; and that Sir Charles Vaughan, who was ambassa- 
dor to the United States of America, was sent on a special embassy to Constan- 
tinople during the absence of the regular ambassador. The public journals had 
announced the arrival of Sir Charles Vaughan at Malta, where he (Sir S. Can- 
ning) understood he still remained. Lord Ponsonby had not returned to this 
country, and there were now no less than two ambassadors employed in that ser- 
vice, the one at Constantinople and the other at Malta. Now he could not see 
why two ambassadors were more required in Turkey than in any other quarter of 
the world. ‘The usual practice in cases where an ambassador was absent on 
leave was to appoint the secretary to the embassy to discharge the duties until his 
return, and he could not see on what ground the practice was departed from in 
the present instance. Mr. Urquhart, who had been lately appointed secretary to 
that embassy, he believed, was also on his way home to this country. The No- 
ble Lord would correct him if such was not the fact. With regard to the ap- 
pointment of that gentleman, a departure from the usual course had also taken 
place. It had been the practice of the service to select persons to fill the office 
of secretary from those who were attached to the embassy ; but in that case Mr. 
Urquhart, who was not attached to the service, was raised over the heads of 
those who had been for years connected with the embassy. [Hear, hear.] No 
doubt the Noble Lord had good reason for the course he had adopted. Mr. Ur- 
quhart was known as the author of one or two pamphlets in the commercial af- 
fairs of the east ; and perhaps this it was that recommended him to the notice of 
the Noble Lord as a person qualified to fill the office to which he had been ap- 
pointed ; but it did so happen that when the regular ambassador required leave of 
alsence Mr. Urquhart was not appointed to act in his absence ; but a special am- 
bassador was sent out, who had not yet arrived at his destination. [Hear.] But 
the main point of his (Sir S. Canning’s) observations related to the unnecessary 
expense which this proceeding would entail on the country if the facts were as 
he had described them. He did not mean to say that occasions might not arise 
where the expense of a special embassy would not be perfectly justifiable. For 
instance, in such cases as that of the Duke of Devonshire’s embassy to Russia, 
and of the Duke of Northumberland’s to France. But he thought the present 
case was One which required explanation, and he was sure his Noble Friend 
would be glad of the opportunity which was then afforded him of giving every 
information to the House in reference to the subject. 

Lord PALMERSTON said the Right Hon. Gentleman had certainly the merit 
of putting a question plainly and shortly. He thought, however, he had himself 
answered the question which he put He had asked why Sir Charles Vaughan 
had been sent out to Constantinople. Why, for the reason which he had him- 

i: given—namely, that Lord Ponsonby was about to return home, on leave of 
absence. [Hear, hear.] He (Loid Palmerston) did not think it expedient that 
they should be both at Constantinople at the same time, and as it was necessary 
that they should confer together on matters connected with the embassy Sir 
Charles Vaughan was instructed to proceed to Malta to await the arrival of Lord 
Ponsonby. Lord Ponsonby was detain d at Constantinople longer than he ex- 
pected, and, having since relinquished his leave of absence, in consequence of 
his private affairs not requiring luis presence in this country, Sir Charles Vaughan 
was then on his return home. {Laughter ] ‘The Right Hon. Gentleman had 
said that this was a question of expense; but did he not happen to know of any 
place where a special mission was sent, and where they had their ordinary minis- 
ter? [Hear, hear.] With regard to the selection of Sir Charles Vaughan as 
Ambassador Extraordinary (for that was his title), their interests in that part of | 
the world rendered it necessary that they should have the weight and authority of 
a regular ambassador in preference to a Charge d’Affairs. (Hear, hear.] With 
respect to the charge of the Right Hon. Gentiemen as to the infelicity of his 
(Lord Palmerston’'s) appointments, he might undoubtediy have been unfortunate 
in some of his selections [4 laugh]; but, whether right or wrong, he had always | 
endeavoured to select the persons whom he conceived best titted to discharge the 
duties of the office to which they were appointed. [Cheers. } 

Sir 8S. CANNING did not know whether the House was satisfied with the 
explanation of the Noble Lord; but he confessed to him that explanation was 
anything but satisfactory. The Noble Lord’s memory must have been at fault 
when he instanced the case of his diplomatic employment at the court of Mad- 
rid, because that was a special mission, not connected with the affairs of Spain, 
but of Portugal. { Hear, hear.} Whether the failure of that mission arose from 
the infelicitous mauper in which the business was conducted on the part of the 
ambassador, or from the infelicitous instructions of the Noble Lord, it was not 
for him to say [hear, hear]; but while he had the honour of representing in that 
House any constituency, however small, he would never shrink from expressing 
any opinion which he conscientiously believed necessary to a proper discharge of 
his duty. (Cheers. ] 

Mr. D. W. HARVEY hoped the subject would not be allowed to pass without | 
further observation. As to the fitness of the parties to {ill the office he did not 
pretend to be a judge ; but as to what the country would feel he had a few words 
tosay. When an ambassador was absent they had not only to pay him, but they 
had also to pay the salary of his substitute, and it was not because a man might 
happen to be arrested half seas over [a laugh]—that he was not entitled to re- 


She Albion. 


it extremely injurious to our interests abroad that the country should be repre- 
sented by persons who held sentiments not in accordance with the feelings of the 
country they represented, and the Noble Lord was certainly to blame for selecting 
persons to fill these offices from the ranks of the Tories. (Hear. } Sir Charles 
Vaughan, it was well known, held opinions directly at variance with the govern- 
ment he represented. 

Lord PALMERSTON rose, he said, to vindicate Sir C. Vaughan from the 
charge which had been brought against hin. He could assure the Hon. Member 
for Middlesex that Sir C. Vaughan was not a politician at all. He had served in 
the United States for several years, during which time he (Lord Palmerston) had 
held office, and he could say, that it was impossible for any man to have dis- 
charged his duty with greater credit to himself or benefit to the country. He 
had obtained the good will of all classes; in fact, they never had had a more 
popular ininister ; but it certainly had not been any display of Tory principles 
that had recommended him to such universal approbation and esteem. ‘ 

Sir R. PEEL said, that he had as yet seen no defender of Mr. Urquhart rise 
to address the House, but perhaps that gentleman would find one when the 
Noble Lord made his next speech. According to the rule which his Right Hon. 
Friend had recommended, that gentleman ought not to have been taken out of 
the regular diplomatic course ; and yet such had been done on account of the al- 
leged liabilities of another who had been sent out to succeed him. Mr. Urqu- 
hart had been thought better suited, as an old and experienced diplomatist, for his 
present situation than any one else ; and yet, when the chief was to come home, 
instead of allowing Mr. Urquhart to conduct the affairs of the embassy, the Noble 
Lord sent out another gentleman in the capacity of ambassader. [Hear, hear. } 
That was an attack —a practical attack—upon Mr. Urquhart. [Hear, hear.] The 
last speech but one of the Noble Lord appeared to have put this matter in a much 
more unintelligible form. He said that Lord Ponsonby had asked for leave of 
absence, that he was entitled to it, and that it was for the benefit of the public 
service he should obtain it, inasmuch as after he had been absent five or six 
years, particularly in a despotic country [hear, hear, and laughter,] he wished to 
give the Noble Lord an instance of his (Sir Robert Peel's) liberality, and to state 
in a perfect fair and liberal manner the arguments of the Noble Lord [hear, hear] 
who had said that after diplomatic agents had been absent for five or six years it 
became necessary to bring them home again, that they might breathe the 
air of liberty, and to impregnate. them with the constitutional doctrines of old 
England. Now, if that held good in reference to countries which were not des- 
potic, @ fortiori it held good as regarded Constantinople. (Hear, hear.] The 
Noble Lord had said that if diplomatic agents did not, at the expiration of five or 
six years, ask for leave to come home, he should feel it his duty to force them 
home, in order that they might touch their native soil and refresh their strength. 
The Noble Lord’s general principle was, that an absence of six years made the 
men so rusty in their constitutional elements as to render it necessary they 
should come home, and yet, after all, he did not call upon Lord Ponsonby to do 
so, although upon that Noble Lord's application for absence the Noble Lord ap- 
pointed an ambassador in partibus, a coadjutor ambassador, to assist the other— 
namely, Sir C. Vaughan, who, however, never arrived at the place of destination. 
(Hear, hear.] If the Noble Lord had said, that in consequeuce of the perils of 
the seas and the tempests which prevailed in that part of the globe, he had taken 
the precaution of providing another ambassador, he (Sir Robert Peel) should say, 
after his past experience, that that would have been a wise and precautionary 
measure. But when the Noble Lord stated that it was desirable and necessary, 
upon the simple application of an ambassador for leave of absence, which he af- 

terwards thought proper to withdraw, to appoint another ambassador, he thought 
the Noble Lord was pursuing a course the wisdom of which he (Sir R. Peel) 
very much doubted, however he might be disposed to acknowledge the propriety 
of the Noble Lord’s choice. His Right Honourable Friend, too, so far from 
having been dissatisfied with the selection of Sir C. Vaughan had panegyrised 
him in the course of his speech, and said, that if an original appointment were 
about to be made, no better could be chosen. The Noble Lord, therefore, was 
hardly justified in insinuating that the question which had been put to him, had 
proceeded from any feeling of dissatisfaction at the appointment, or of disappoint- 
ment that others had not been sent out. His Right Honourable Friend had fully 
admitted the appointment was unexceptionable : but he had contended that it was 
not usual or fit, upon the simple application of one ambassador for leave of absence, 
to appoint another immediately in his stead ; and moreover, that that application 
having been withdrawn by the ambassador, who found he could remain to dis- 
charge his duties, it was hardly justifiable that the country should be saddled with 
the expense of a second ambassador. The Noble Lord had said that this was a 
special mission, and that it was desirable that a person should be sent out who 
had had an immediately previous conference with the King’s government. Now, if 
they had sent Sir C. Vaughan upon a special mission on that account, it formed 
a third reason why they should have persevered in sending him. ‘The first was 
an application for a leave of absence, the second that the ambassador might be 
refreshed with the constitutional doctrines of England, and the third that a min- 
ister might be dispatched who had had a conference with the government imme- 
diately before he set out. The second explanation of the Noble Lord had made 
the case worse than the first, while it had offered ho sufficient justification for the 
expenses he had mcurred, or for suspending Mr. Urquhart and appointing another 
who had proceeded no further than Malta, and who had not incurred any of those 
perils which they were all aware prevailed in the 2gean seas. [Hear, hear. } 

Lord PALMERSTON said that he did not say that he wished Sir C. Vaughan 
to have a personal communication with the government, but that he should go to 
Malta in order to meet Lord Ponsonby, then confer with him, and learn such mat- 
ters from him as might be of use on his arrival at Constantinople. It was very 
right that ambassadors who had been a certain number of years abroad, and who 
had served well in a foreign station, should have permission to come home. He 
would give that leave as a favour and reward for their good services; but if an 
ambassador, as in Lord Ponsonby’s case, no longer wished for it, and then they 
were to turn round and say, “you must have it,” he thought they would be acting 
very ungraciously indeed. 

Sir R. PEEL observed, that the doctrine was that of the noble Lord himself, 
and not his (Sir R. Peel's.) [Hear, hear.] When the noble Lord had said, that 
if ambassadors did not ask for leave of absence, he would make them have it, he 
(Sir R. Peel) thought that an excellent opportunity of applying the noble Lord's 
constitutional doctrine, of making ambassadors who had been five or six years 
absent come home for the purpsse of reimbuing them with English principles 
(Hear, hear. } 

Sir S. CANNING said, that he should not have risen again except to confirm 
what had fallen from his Right Hon. friend the member for Tamworth—namely, 
that he (Sir S. Canning) in originating this inquiry had made no reflection what- 
ever on the individuals concerned ; but, on the contrary, that he had done ample 
justice, in particular, to the merits and services of Sir C. Vaughan. The ques- 
tion put to him by the Hon. member for Southwark had been fully answered by 
the Hon. member for Middlesex, when he said that the proper time for going into 
the question of the extraordinary expense so uselessly incurred would be when 
the diplomatic estimates came under the consideration of the house. With res- 
pect to the noble Lord at the head of the Foreign Department, he could only re- 
peat that towards individuals at home, a3 well as towards those abroad, he had 
acted from no private feelings of any kind ; and that if the noble Lord, notwith- 
standing the public grounds on which he fairly stood,thought proper to entertain a 
different impression, however he might regret the circumstance, as he most un- 
feignedly should, he must make up his mind, asa member of that house, to bear it 
with the best philosophy he could command. 

After a few words from Colonel SIBTHORP, which did not reach the gallery, 
the conversation dropped 

Lord W. BENTINCK, presented the very important petition from Calcutta, and 





ceive remuneration for his services. He could see no reason why, because Lord 
Ponsonby wished to come hoine, that the country should sustain the cost of ano- | 
ther, and the Right Honeurable Gentleman. instead of the unintelligible taunt he | 
had thrown out, should have moved for a return of the expenses attending the 
embassy of Sir Charles Vaughan. Instead of this, however, the Right Hon 
Gentleman and the Noble Lord had been passing genteel compliments and in- 
dulging in drawing-room courtesies. One spoke of his Noble Friend and the other | 
of the Right Hon. Gentleman. [A laugh.} But why should the Right Hon. | 
Gentleman complain of this diplomatic confab in the Mediterranean! Did he 
not know that there was no species of corruption which was not sanctioned by 
the ‘Tories and had he no connection with a worse job than this? He was | 
glad, however, to find that the ‘Tories were now advocates of economy. and he 
trusted the Right Hon. Gentleman would move for a return of the expenses of 
this appointment. [Hear, hear. } 

Lord PALMERSTON thought it very unjust to refuse leave of absence to 
persons who were engaged in foreign countries for years in the discharge of im- 
portant and arduous duties; and, for his part, so far from thimkineg that this per- 


! 
mission should not be granted, he should tee! very mucl, disposed to order their | 
diplomatic envoys to return home, even if they were disinclined, because he con- | 
sidered after five or six years’ residence ina foreign country (particularly a des | 
potic one) it would be highly desirable that they should refresh their English feel- | 
ing. [Aleugh] Lord Ponsonby had been five years at Const tinople He | 
had discharged his dutics with zeal and ability, and af:er so long an absence he | 
did not think it unreasonable that he should return. if he tho fit, to this coun- | 
try on his private business { Hear, hear, hear. ] was right alsoto observe 
that half the salary of an ambassador was suspended during the period of his ab- 
sence. Sir Charles Vaughan was not an ambassador, but on a special mission, | 
with the title of extraordinary ambassador. He received no salary, but merely | 
bis expenses, on account rendered, and fro; the state of their relations he (Lord 
Palmerston) thought this outlay highly uecessary. [Hear, hear. ] 


Mr. HUME remembered, when Lord Ponsonby was appointed to his present 
office he took occasion to remonstrate agaist the appointment, because he thought 





table by Lord Glenelg 


another from the East India Association of Glasgow, praying for the speedy estab- 
lishment of a safe and expeditious mode of conveyance by steam from England to 
all parts of India, by way of the Red Sea. ‘The petitions were referred, amid 
loud cheers on all sides, to the committee which was appointed on the motion of 
the same noble Lord on the previous Friday. As an illustration of the deep feel- 
ing entertained for the establishment of such communication, the noble Lord 
stated that of £30,000 subscribed in India towards the necessary expenses, 
£15,000 was the voluntary contribution of natives of India, who felt as keenly 
on the question as the European population itself. Our readers will be glad to 
learn that the committee of which Lord William Bentinck is chairman, sits daily, 
and, as its members are well selected, and the public feeling, which has been 


judiciously directed and amply informed on the subject, is entirely with the com- 


mittee, we have no doubt of its success. 


PUBLIC WORKS IN IRELAND. 
House of Lords, June 15. 

On the motion of the Marquis of LANSDOWNE, the Peefs, on Tuesday, 
went into Committee on the bill for the encouragement of Public Works in Ire- 
land. The measure was merely to extend the powers given by a former one for 
the same purpose. The bill provided that fifty thousand pounds should be fur- 
aished by the Government, where a like sum was raised by local contributions ; 
the expenditure to be superintended by a board of works. He wished this mea- 
sure to be considered in connection with the most important experiment they 
were about to make for removing poverty from Ireland. He looked upon this bill 
asa safety-valve attending the operation of the general measure. But this was 
not the only collateral security, as might be seen from papers recently laid on the 
It was the intention of Government to promote cimigra- 
tion from all parts of Ireland. There wes a constant demand for emigrant labour 
in several colonies. In the course of the last four or five years, there had been an 


| increasing disposition to emigrate both to our North American colonies and to 


New Holland. ‘To the latter place, which possessed peculiar advantages, up- 
wards of 3,000 persons emigrated yearly ; they found in that colony increased ad- 


vantages for receiving those emigrants, and better means for providing for them 
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when they arrived. The emigrants to our North American colonies amounted to 

something less than 25,000 or 30,000 yearly for the last three or four years. 

Upon this point it would be pereeived that steps had been already taken by the 
present Government and by Lord Glenelg, to give encouragement to emigration. 
The nature of that encouragement was not in the shape of direct pecuniary 
assistance to the persons about to emigrate ; but they, nevertheless, afforded 
most important assistance to the party emigrating. Persons were appointed at 
every port, who were perfectly qualified for the situation, and who had the 
charge of superintending everything relative to emigration. There was thus 
an agent at every port, from which it was convenient or desirable that emi- 
gration should be carried on, to furnish information and assistance. Government 
also was prepared to offer the means of emigration, not pecuniary means, but on 
the party wishing to emigrate paying a certain fixed sum, the Government 
would undertake his safe transport, as far as they could, to his place of destina- 
tion. Further, the Goverament would undertake to provide emigrants upon 
landing with labour from the moment of their arrival at the particular place to 
which they had stated their wish to emigrate: and this he thought was a most 
important security given to emigrants. Government was not prepared to carry 
their assistance further. He hoped, however, that Government and Parlia- 
ment would feel that it was their duty to watch the operation of those mea- 
sures. All he would add was, that an enlarged and liberal measure of emigration, 
and the extension of public works in Ireland on the principles of the present bill, 
would be, in his opinion, highly conducive to the peace and prosperity of the 
empire. 

After a few words from Lord Fitzgerald, Lord Fingall, Lord Wicklow, 
and Lord Brougham, the several clauses of the bill were agreed to, with ver- 
bal amendments ; and the report was ordered to be received on the following 
Friday. 


? 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
From the London Atlas. 

The suspension of payment in specie by the American Banks is a cir cumstance 
of so much importance, and is likely to entail such serious consequenc es upon 
our commercial interests, that it demands the most grave consideration. 

The inability of America to maintain the continuance of a metallic currency na- 
turally raises the question, can England with her weighty debt, and in the present 
embarrassed condition of the trading world, persevere in compelling the Bank of 
England to pay its notes on demand in sovereigns! This is the question to 
which the existing state of things must finally lead. It is better to anticipate it, 
than be forced to entertain it under still more unfavourable circums.ances. 

Individual interests are so much divided upon this subject that it is discussed 
by contending partes with an unworthy and an unwise asperity. But as every 
body is equally concerned in the issue, it ought to be weighed with calmness, and 
analyzed dispassionate ly. 

The point for consideration is not whether the Currency Bill of 1819 was a 
prudent or salutary measure, but whether we are now in ‘a condition to maintain a 
gold currency ! 

It appears by Mr. Horsley Palmer’s pamphlet, that on the lst October, 1833, 
the bullion held by the Bank was £10,900,000, and that on the 27th December, 
1836, the amount was £4,300,000, exhibiting a reduction of £6,600,000. Since 
last December the amount of sovereigns has increased, but ina very trifling de- 
gree. We ask, then, are we in a safe position! Is there no ultimate danger of 
a farther drain upon the Bank! 

Suppose the Emperor of Russia (one example of a probable contingency is as 
good as another) were to carry into effect his avowed intention of having railroads 
inade ever his dominions, could he enter upon such a project without money '— 
No. How could he procure money! Could he get a loan in Russia !—No. 
Would he endeavour to obtain it in England!—Very probably he would. If he 
succeeded, which is more than probable, what would compose the chief materials 
of value to be remitted there’ Iron, silver, and gold; the first to form the rail- 
roads, the two latter for coin to pay the workmen who would be employed for the 
purpose. We know that mines have been discovered in the chain of the Oural 
range, but we know, also, that recourse must be had to other resources in the 
event we have imagined. 

The balance of trade is decidedly in favour of England with the whole world ; 
but that national advantage has been neutralized by the enormous sums that have 
been invested in foreign stocks. Now, although this may have served our manw- 
facturers for a time, it created a temporary excessive demand which, at different 
periods, produced overtrading, and abstracted from this country a considerable 
amount of bullion 

Unhappily for England, the principles of free-trade are not carrind far enough. 
Whether they ought to have been entertained at all does not belong to this in- 
quiry. The reciprocity is somewhat Hibernian, bemg all at one side. Let it be 
observed that the stocks of every other country are negotiable every where from 
hand to hand, their dividends being payable in London; while our debt is compa- 
ratively a stock-str//. We are, therefore, deprived of the opportunity of making 
remittances in British government bonds, the interest upon whieh showld be pay- 
able at all our consulates abroad—a mode of conducting mercantile transactions 
which would have the effect of keeping the exchange steady, and of arresting 
the trade in bullion. If bullion be our circulating medium, it is hardly necessary 
to say that we ought to prevent it as much as possible from being made an article 
of traffic. 

Too sudden a change of system is detrimental to the human constitution, and, 
by a parity of reasoning, our trading interests and commercial! welfare have suffer- 
ed by a too sudden change from an extravagant and profuse expenditure toa re- 
stricted currency, by no means sufficient to supply the increasing wants of a great 
manufacturing country like England. ‘Take, for example, the returns of the 
Bank of England circulation ; on the 25th August in the year 

Fe Peer erivT Tree Tiree £20,034,112 
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while it appears by Mr. Palmer’s pamphlet that in last October the circulation 
was only 19,800,000. Now, what has produced the diminution? Beyond all 
controversy the withdrawal of small notes; for it will be found that in 1815 and 
1816 the amount of small notes of the Bank of England in circulation was ac- 
tually upwards of £9,000,000, from which time they gradually diminished in 
1823 to £692,110, in 1824 to £491,370, and in 1825 there were none. It can- 
not, therefore, be asserted that the small notes of the Bank of England were the 
cause of the panic which occurred at the end of that year. 

It must be admitted on all hands that the withdrawal of small notes and the 
dead weight together have been a frightful clog on the operations of the Bank. 
A return to a small bank note circulation is certainly not by any means desirable ; 
but some measure of relief that would have the effect of expanding the circula- 
tion is requisite. What ought that measure to be? A gentleman of consider- 
able practical experience in financial matters, in mercantile affairs, in the details 
of stock-broking, insurance, and banking transactions, has placed before usa 
suggestion which we do not hesitate to submit to the public, as a full answer to this 
important question. It will stand upon its own merits. 

The suggestion to which we desire to draw attention is simply this—to put into 
circulation a certain amount, hereafter to be decided upon, of Treasury small notes, 
bearing interest, by which the currency would be safely expanded, the Bank protec- 
ted, credit restored, and trade revived. 

Exchequer bills are, to all intents and purposes, a government circulation ; but 
none except capitalists can derive any benefit from them, because their amounts 
are too large to come into general employment. Ifa portion of them were broken up 
into snaller amounts, and made a legal tender, capital instead of being locked up 
would acquire freedom, and money would be made more abundant by a safe in- 
crease of the circulating medium. It has been justly asserted that the currency 
bill of 1819 inflicted a direct injury uponthe debtors of the kingdom, and a re- 
versal of that measure would, of course, militate equally against the interests of 
the creditors if we returned excusively toa Bank paper currency ; but when the 
proposed paper is a government currency, heightened in value by an allowance of 
interest, injury could not possibly be done to any part of the community, and an 
immediate good would be accomplished. ‘ 

This plan we know was submitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer last 
February. It appears to be entitled to the best attention of the legislature, since 
it developes a means of relieving us from a pressure the remote results of which it 
is impossible even to conjecture, without creating an artifical currency, Or giving 
encouragement to speculation. 


— 
THE MINISTRY IN PARLIAMENT. 
RADICAL OPINIONS. 

The Downing Street people have been jubilant on the result of Monday's mus- 
ter in the House of Commons. Indeed these gentlemen are grateful for small 
things. Lord Jobn Russell carried his motion for @ Committee on Church 
Lands, by a majority of 83, the numbers being 319 to 236. These numbers 
prove at once that the motion was not looked upon by the Tories and Trimmers 
as involving the Church question : on that question everybody knows that Minis- 
ters never had a majority of forty. Accordingly, we find voting with Ministers, 
Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. G. J. Heathcote, Sir J. Johnstone, Mr. Hope Johr- 
stone, Mr. Andrew Johnston, Mr. Gally Knight, Mr. Andrew Lawson, Sir 
Samuel Spry, Sir Harry Verney, Mr. Baring Wall, and Sir Eardley Wilmot ; 
and these Members were guilty of no inconsistency in the votes they gave, tle 
motion being merely for a Committee of inquiry into the management of a por- 
tion of the Church property, with an express reservation of the interests of the 
Established Church. ‘There was nota syllable about the abolition of Church- 
rates in the motion, as carefully worded by Lord John Russell: on the contrary, 
protection of the interests of the Establishment, not of the Dissenters, was espe- 
cially guaranteed. ‘To pretend, therefore, that the Church-rate question was in- 
cluded in the division, or gained any ground as a consequence of the large Minis- 
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terial majority, may pass in Downing Street as a clever party ruse, but here in 
Wellington Street, it is thought an absurdity, and known to be a falsehood. 

Mr. Goulburn tried the strength of parties more nearly, by proposing an addi- 
tion, which pledged the House to a specific appropriation of an increased revenue 
derivable from Church-lands to the increase of religious instruction by ministers 
of the Establishment. The gentlemen above named at once turned round and 
voted with the Opposition ; and the numbers then were 291 to 265—majority 
26; a terrible tumble from 83. Here again, however, it is to be observed that 
Members were not called upon to decide for or against Church rates. Mr. 
Goulburn simply asked them to do what Mr. Andrew Johnston proposed on the 
22d of May. Not asoul except his father-in-law, Mr. Buxton, would then say 
a word for Andrew; on both sides his motion was coldly received, and rejected 
without a divison: but on Monday last, 265 Members recorded their votes in its 
favour. So far, therefore, as these numbers go for any thing, they prove that an 
Anti-Ministerial proposition, scouted on the 22d of May, was powerfully support- 
ed onthe 12th of June. And yet in the Government papers we have seen column 
after column, day after day, of congratulatory and self-triumphant arguments to 
prove that the Ministerial majority on the Church-rate question had made the 
marvellous leap from miserable 5 to glorious 26 ! 

But there was a division on the question of abolishing Church-rates. Mr. Har- 
vey placed it in an unmistakeable form before the House. He moved that, “after 
a period to be fixed, the payment of Church-rates in England and Wales ought 
wholly to cease.” There was no humbug, no qualification, no loophole for a 
trimmer iz: that motion. There was nothing for it but plain ‘“‘aye” or ‘‘no:” 
and mark the result—for the unqualified abolition of Church-rates 58, against it, 
489! If it is said that these numbers by no means give the correct statement 
of the comparative force of parties on the Church-rate question, we ask, why 
not? Nobody could misunderstand the terms of the motion. Members were 
required to express an opinion that after a certain time the payment of Church- 
rates should cease : 58 Members said that they should cease ; 489 said that they 
should not—or, if they meant otherwise, it was by a skulking mental reservation, 
now avowed in the terms of the vote. Itis clear, then, that as far as Monday's 
proceedings go, they afford room for any thing but congratulation to the real, 
straightforward, and honest opponents of Church-rates. The practical result of 
these proceedings is this—that for a long period, probably for years, as long as it 
may suit the King’s Ministers at all events, the Church-rates question in Parlia- 
ment has been set aside. It will always be a ready excuse to the complaining 
Dissenters to say, ‘‘we must wait for the report of the Committee.” This ex- 
cuse will suit the Tories, as well as the Whigs, and, barring accidents to both 
Whig and Tory tricksters, may be made to do service till the year 1840. Verily 
the Dissenters have been jockied; and yet their “friends” are all smirking and 
smiling, as if they had gained a proud victory and were the greatest of men.— 
We prophecy that this satisfaction will be of brief continuance,—unless, indeed, 
the creeping spirit generated by the long course of Church-of-England superi- 
ority is even more prevalent among Dissenters than we have hitherto supposed,— 
unless the persons who assume to be the representatives par excellence of the 
Dissenting interest in the House of Commons really and truly speak, as we hope 
they do not truly speak, the sentiments of the Nonconformists. 

As to the Committee, we hope that it may produce some good by the exposure 
of Church jobbing and Prelatical greediness. There isa mine of abuses to be 
worked—a vast region of roguery to be explored. 

Mr. Spring Rice could not tell, though sharply questioned on the subject more 
than once this week, when he should open the Budget. Mr. Rice cannot endure the 

idea of delaying for an hour the triumphant progress of public business! Abso- 
lutely, that is his excuse for withholding his financial statement at such a time as 
the present ! 

The Committee on the Jrish Tithe Bill has been put off till Friday next. 
What are Ministers afraid of! Has not their majority taken a sudden leap from 
6 to 26 or 83! and is not the feeble attempt, made last year, to apportion salary 
to service, and abolish sinecures in the Irish Church, abandoned, in deference to 
Stanley and the Tories ? 

The ungallant Commoners have rejected Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s motion for a 
Ladies’ Gallery, by a vote of 116 to 92. We cannot pretend to pity the fair ex- 
cluded. Dull indeed must be their homes—stupid beyond conception their visit- 
ing circle—empty and ill-informed their minds—if they are driven to seek either 
amusement or instruction in the debates of the House of Commons.—London 
Spectator. 
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LEGISLATURE OF NEW-BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton, July 22, 1837. 

At half-past 12 p. m. precisely, his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor arriv- 
ed in state at the Province Building ; and the House of Assembly being sum- 
moned to attend his Excellency in the Council Chamber, the House attended 
conmatiaainy when Mr. Speaker addressed his Excellency in the following brief 

peech .— 
“ May it please Your Excellency,— 

“The Assembly, since the Bill for the support of the Civil Government be- 
came a law, proceeded to the consideration of such other measures, as appeared 
to be necessary in consequence of that highly important enactment. 

“They have also passed— 

‘‘A Bill to appropriate a part of the Emigrant Fund for the purposes therein 
mentioned. 

‘‘ A Bill to provide for the relief of Poor Emigrants in the town of St. An- 
drews, in the county of Charlotte. 

‘‘ A Bill to alter and amend an Act, entitled “ An Act to provide for opening 
and repairing Roads throughout the Province.” 

“These Bills I now present to your Excellency, in the name and on the be- 
half of his Majesty's faithful and loyal subjects, the Commons of New-Bruns- 
wick ; and I pray your Excellency’s assent to the same.” 

His Excellency was then pleased to give his assent to the said Bills, and to all 
the other Bills passed this session; after which, his Excellency addressed the 
two Houses in the following admirable Speech. 

Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council ; 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 

‘My thanks, and in my opinion, those of the Province, are due to you for the 
alacrity with which you assembled for the performance of your Legislative duties 
at this unusual and inconvenient season of the year, for the zeal and assiduity 
with which you have attended to those duties, and above all for the spirit of har- 
mony and unanimity in which they have been conducted. 

“Upon the successful result of your joint labours, as regards the public inter- 
ests, I offer you and the Province my sincere’ congratulations, to which permit 
me to add the expression of an earnest hope, that the great object by which the 
minds of the inhabitants of this Colony have been so long engaged, having been 
brought to so satisfactory a conclusion, any feelings of irritation which may have 
connected themselves with the discussions to which it has given rise, may now 
subside, and mutual good will, wherever that feeling may have been unhappily in- 
terrupted, be renewed and re-established betwixt all classes of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in this Province. 

“In now releasing you from further attendance upon your Legislative duties, 
I beg to assure you that I look forward with the utmost confidence and satisfac- 
ton to again meeting you, in your Legislative capacities, at the period usually 
appointed for that purpose, or whenever the interests or the exigencies of the 
public service may appear to me to render it expedient to call for your advice and 
assistance. 

‘In the mean time I do not allow myself to doubt that those sentiments of 
loyalty to the King and of unshaken attachment tothe British connexion, for which 
the People of this Province have been always distinguished, will be (if possible) 
strengthened by feelings of gratitude for the recent proofs which his Majesty has 
given them of his personal regard and solicitude for their welfare.” 


MR. PAPINEAU’S LETTER. 

On the failure of Lord Gosford’s prescribed measures in Lower Canada,’ the 
malcontents virtually dissolved the Assembly, and avowed their determination 
never to meet in the House again until His Majesty's Government should announce 
its concession in full to the demands set forth in their ninety-two resolutions. — 
On this occasion Mr. Papineau, the Speaker of the House, a lawyer of great abili- 
ties, and of an unbounded influence over the French Canadians, addressed a cir- 
¢eular to all the Colonial Legislatures in this hemisphere for the purpose of engaging 
their sympathies and enlisting a general combination to make common cause 
against the British Government! His letter to the Speaker of this Province was 
received during the recess, and its receipt announced to the House at the open- 
ing of the last Session, when it was ordered to be laid upon the table. It has 
since remained on file, without further notice until the present Session. 

Mr. Allen Wilmot called the attention of the House to Mr. Papineau’s letter ; 
he was desirous that an expression of the Assembly’s sentiments should be pro- 
nounced on this document, as they would afford encouragement to the Constitu- 
tional party in Lower Canada, and evideuce to the Government at home of the 
truly loyal feelings cherished by tho people of New Brunswick; He was of 
opinion that if Mr. Papineau had not written his letter, and even if the House 
had not any official document before them relating to Lower Canada, still the 
state of the affairs of that Province demanded an unequivocal expression of the 
sentiments of the House on their present position : for these reasons he moved 
that Mr. Papineau’s letter should be taken into consideration. Mr. Street seconded 
tbe motion and hoped the House would record its opinion, that it might be seen 
that the seditious agitators of Lower Canada meet with no sympathy in this Pro- 





ing them. Mr. Speaker (Simonds) said it was impertinent in Mr. Papineau to 
write such a letter to the legislature of any other Colony ; that it appeared a mere 
attempt of the French party to induce them to support their cause ; and that it 
might be advisable for the House to record its opinion on Canadian affairs without 
referring to Mr. Papineau's letter at all, but to treat it with silent contempt. Mr. 
Johnson suggested that the present motion should be withdrawn in order to allow 
time for proper resolutions to be prepared and submitted to the House ; which 
suggestion was unanimously adopted. 


CANADA. 

From the Ami du Peuple. 
We are happy to be able to place before our readers the following extract from 
an address pronounced yesterday by the head of the Church in Montreal, to his 
Clergy assembled at his house, on the occassion of the consecration of the 
Bishop of Telmesse. We do not doubt that the Canadians with whom religious 
sentiments always have such power, will profit by this notice, which comes from 
so high a quarter. Welearn with pleasure that the Rev. Mr. Chartier follow- 
ed the counsel of his Superior, and drank very cordially the health of the 
King. 

The number of priests or ecclesiastics present was more than 140. After the 
health of Pope Gregory the XVI., His Lordship the Bishop of Montreal rose and 
said ; ‘¢ That so solemn an occasion as the present had never presented itself ; that 
he saw nearly all his clergy met before him, and that he was going to take advantage 
of the circumstance, to give to the pastor of parishes certain notices of the highest 
importance in the present circamstances of the country. That the clergy were to 
use every effort to establish charity and union among their flocks ; that they were 
to represent to their parishioners that it is never permitted to revolt against lawful 
authority, nor to transgress the laws of the land ; that they are not to absolve in 
the confessional any indication of the opinion either that one may revolt against 
the government under which we have the happiness to live, or that it is permitted 
to break the laws of the country, particularly that which forbids smuggling ; and 
still less is it allowed to absolve those who may violate these laws.” 

His Lordship then proposed the health of the King; it was received with an 
enthusiasm difficult to express. The six bishops present, and all the clergy, by a 
unanimous movement rose, and repeated respectfully the name of the King. All 
the clergy immediately expressed their approval of the notice which their chief 
pastor had just given them. 

ia 
JAMAICA. 
Kingston, June 7. 

It has been often our painful duty, as impartial journalists, to bear testimony 
to the displeasure of our fellow Colonists, with regard to the Executive, which 
they of late had so great cause to evince. It is, however, our more pleasing duty 
at this time to make public an event that may of itself appear minute and trifling, 
yet the conclusions that may be drawn from it are all important : and we feel con- 
fident that every well wisher of his country will “ rejoice in our rejoicing,” at the 
bright prospects before us. We believe it is pretty generally known, that the 
Atheneum Club of Spanish-Town, gave adinner on Thursday last. to his Excel- 
lency Sir Lionel Smith, thereby manifesting the respect of the Institution for our 
worthy and excellent Governor. 

When it is remembered that the Atheneum is composed of the most influen- 
tial individuals in the Island, such an expression of respect and esteem may with 
much propriety be considered as the ‘words of the few on behalf of the 
many ;”” or in other language, it is to a great extent an expression of the feelings 
of by far the larger proportion of our inhabitants towards Sir Lionel ! 

We learn his Excellency entered the room, attended by his Suite, at 7 o'clock ; 
the excellent band of the 64th Regiment playing the National Anthem. Upon 
dinner being announced, his Excellency, preceded by the President, the Honour- 
able James Gayleard, took his seat at the table, to which more than fifty Gentle- 
men accompanied him. The dinner was, of course, excellent ; indeed, we are 
told it has never been surpassed, for splendour and elegance, in the Island. Upon 
the removal of the cloth, the usual loyal and patriotic toasts were given with the 
customary honours ; but upon that of the health of his Excellency being given 
from the chair, it was drank with enthusiastic applause. 

His Excellency returned thauks in a speech of some duration, which gained for 
him golden opinions ; and at about ten o'clock he retired, pleased with his enter- 
tainers, and certain it is they were pleased with him. 

After the departure of the Governor, the members having first voted the Custos 
of the District in the chair, continued to enjoy the festivities of the ‘ social 
board ;” and the “feast of reason and flow of soul” continued until Chanticleer 
proclaimed “ Aurora blushing in the East.” 

Kingston, July 7. 

Our present excellent Governor we have hitherto found to administer strict and 
impartial justice; and it is with the deepest regret we find there are, to all 
appearance, such strong grounds of complaint respecting the memorial against 
Mr. Special Justice Facey. 

We have warned ; and again beg most respectfully, yet firmly, to repeat to Sir 
Lionel Smith, to beware of the improper influence of his prejudiced advisers— 
men who were the cause of the downfall of his immediate predecessor, and who 
are actuated by the most base and vile motives! They cling to Jamaica, their 
wished for prey, with the tenacity of the clutch of Death ; and so long as they 
have the ear and countenance of our Chief Magistrate and Ruler, so long will 
there be heart-burnings, misery, and discontent ! 

We conjure—nay we entreat Sir Lionel Smith to dismiss these hypocritical 
creatures from about his person ; and to use that intuitive perception of right and 
wrong, with wnich he is gifted : let him do this, and the most happy consequences 
must result. 

Kingston, July 10. 

We observed his Honour the Mayor, with his wonted liberality, has sub- 
scribed thirty pounds for the relief of the poor sufferers at Charlestown, Nevis. 

We very much regret to learn, that a Fever is prevalent in Spanish Town, re- 
sembling in some of its symptoms Typus. We have not, however, understood 
that it has, as yet in any instance, proved fatal . 

Our correspondents inform us that in many parts of the island the poorer classes 
are literally starving from the scarcity of ground provisions. Flour, rice, and 
cornmeal, are at very high prices in this city, and they are, therefore, entirely be- 
yond the reach of the laboring population. 

We also learn, that in Spanish-Town three plantains are sold for 10d, and 
that yams are not to be had at any price. Great complaints are made 
against the higglers, who take advantage of the scarcity, and forestall the 
market. 

Three or four successive shocks of an Earthquake were felt in this City yes- 
terday, at about three o'clock. They lasted, we shvuld imagine, nearly six 
seconds ; and were the most violent we remember to have experienced. 

DISALLOWANCE OF THE 4CT INCORPORATING THE JAMAICA LOCAL BANK. 

We are sorry to learn, by the following communication, that the Act for estab- 
lishing the Local Bank of Jamaica, passed in last Sessions of the Island Legis- 
lature, has been disallowed by his Majesty's Ministers. We call upon all classes 
of our fellow colonists to view this case calmly and deliberately ; and to say how 
far they can consider it to correspond with Mr. M’Queen’s professions of disinter- 
estedness towards ourselves, on the part of the Mammoth monopolists in London ; 
to promote whose views and interests he came to this island their paid ayent ; for 
there can be but little doubt that this step was advised through the impure and 
selfish influence of the Colonial Bank proprietors, who could not endure a 
competition, even in the traffic ‘“‘of dollars of acknowledged weight and 

finene ss.”" 

We, however, hope that the inhabitants of this Island will, with one voice, call 
meetings in every parish to express their spontaneous and unqualified indignation 
at the unjust and unmerited contempt, with which, all their acts to meliorate 
the condition of this country and its inhabitants are received by his Majesty's 
Ministers. 
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We have accounts by the Utica from France to the 23d of July, but no later 
intelligence from England. 

The news from Spain is not sufficiently clear to enable us to judge what pro- 
gress the cause of Don Carlos is making in the interior ; but the absence of ac- 
counts favourable to the Queen's cause, is sufficient to show that her Majesty's 
party have nothing to boast of. 

The affairs of Lower Canada have lately assumed a new and agreeable aspect. 


A schism has evidently taken place in the French party, and Mr. Papineau, the 





great leader of treason and rebellion finds himself fast sinking into a minority. 
That Mr. P. and his immediate followers, who form the ultra section of the Ca- 
nadian radical school, have and do meditate designs hostile to the peace and hap- 





vince. Mr. Brown thought that no attention should be paid to the letter, and sup- 
posed it had been determined never to notice it; but if it were intended to pass 
condemnatory resolutions on it, he would not oppose the motion. Mr. Weldon | 
Said there was no unison of feeling betwéen the people of this Province, and Mr 
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Papineau and his party, and there could be but one opinion in the House respect- 





eyes of his countrymen 


piness of the country, is now as evident as the sun at noon-day; indeed these 
designs have become so notorious, that moderate and thinking people have become 
alarmed. Doubtless the great bulk of the French inhabitants have heretofore 
been the followers of the Canadian O'Connell, because they thought he was ac- 
tuated by pure and disinterested motives, but recent events have shown that the 


would-be patriot aimed at revolution instead of reform, and that has opened the 


The wealthy and respectable are then about to part 
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company with the hero Jt should always be borne in mind that the Canadians, 
generally, are a quiet, orderly, and well disposed people. The bulk of them we 
know would never commit one act that would disgrace them, either as men or 
British subjects. If they have apparently joined in the revolutionary projects of 
Mr. Papineau and his guilty adherents, it is because they have been deceived and 
misled by him; because they have been taught to believe that Great Britain op- 
pressed them and designed to rob them of their rights and privileges; but let 
them be once convinced of their error, or once induced to reject the mischievous 
injunctions and tyrannical authority of this man—let them in a word rely on their 
own judgment and common sense, and there will be an end to all discontent. 
This state of things we firmly believe is fast approaching. 

We have said the Canadian people are inherently moral and naturally peace- 
able ; 30 also are their clergy. Where will be found a more estimable set of men 
than the Catholic Clergy of Lower Canada? Living in retirement, in the midst 
of their flocks, they are models of virtue and piety ; men who, in addition to pre- 
cept, observe the golden rule of example, and live according to their words. Ata 
recent meeting of the clergy of the Province, his Lordship the Bishop, addressed 
them on the subject of the present disturbed state of the country. The worthy 
and estimable prelate denounced in unequivocal terms the late treasonable at- 
tempts of Mr. Papineau to lead the people into evil, and charged them to discoun- 
tenance smuggling, and all the illegal and dangerous acts which the agitators had 
been so sedulous in propagating. This excellent address, which we hope will be 
productive of the most salutary effects, we have inserted in another part of this 
day's impression, and hail it as being the harbinger of much good to the peace of 
the country. It is one of the symptoms of the existence of the schism we spoke 
of at the outset of this article, and only one of the many that are daily developing 
themselves. 
The Legislature of New-Brunswick closed its extraordinary session on the 
22d. The Civil List Bill, having passed both Houses and received the assent of 
the Lt.-Governor, Sir John Harvey. That important bill has now become the law, 
and will, we trust, be received by the people in the spirit in which it was sent 
from his Majesty’s government,—namely, that of kindness and good will. ‘The 
Bill, we understand, resembles in all respects that of the last session. 

We refer our Colonial readers to an article from the St. Andrew’s Standard, 
on the reception Mr. Papineau’s circular and treasonable letter met with from the 
loyal Legislature of New Brunswick. 








Our readers will find in another column, an interesting article from a London 
paper, on the subject of the Bank of England and the currency. It contains two 
excellent suggestions, viz.: that the King’s Government should forthwith issue 
Exchequer Bills of small denominations, and that the interest on British Govern 
ment Securities, should be payable at the Consulates in foreign countries. These 
two regulations, if adopted, would be of invaluable utility in a commercial point 
of view; as such kind of securities would pass readily in all countries, they 
would frequently form the substitute for precious metals, and would on most oc- 
casions prove a safe, convenient, and acceptable remittance. ‘The Exchequer 
Bills heretofore emitted, have never been of less denomination (we believe) than 
£1000 ; they should be reduced to five hundreds, hundreds, and fifties. 

We have copied a discussion that recently took place in the House of Com- 
mons on the subject of Sir Charles Vaughan's embassy to the Sublime Porte. 
Lord Ponsonby, it seems, was anxious to come home, but afterwards changed his 
mind, and remained. Sir Charles is therefore obliged to abandon the further pro- 
secution of his journey. A new Ministry will, we trust, ere long change Lord 
Ponsonby’s mind once more, and the ambassador at Constantinople at the same 
time. 





BOZ. 

Mr. Dickens has an indomitable relish for humour, an acute perception of the 
ridiculous in human nature, the particular and minute traits of which he seems 
tu have marked with accuracy and fidelity. Hence the racy descriptions and 
scenes which he has given in the series called ‘* The Pickwick Club,” the nume- 
rous important trifles in which, we canrot fail to recognise at every turn as paint- 
ed from real life. His humour although intensely piquant, is nevertheless quiet ; 
it reaches the ridiculous without aid from the extravagant ; and few can pause to 
enjoy the exquisite comedy with which these writings abound without recalling to 
memory some by-gone scene of a similar nature, the point of which had passed un 
noticed until brought back to recollection through the happy medium of Mr. Boz’s 
humourous pen. 

The time has gone by, when, to make a narrative interesting, it was necessary 
either to draw the characters as highly sentimental and distinct from work-day life, 
er to describe incidents and actors which burlesque its realities beyond all bounds. 
Nature herself is always sufficiently moving, and the objects she presents are 
sufficiently various to obviate the necessity for any tax on the invention that 
shall outrage her laws and usages. We are no longer to be amused with fairies, 
genii, giants, and necromancers on the one hand, nor with ghosts or diablerie on 
the other; neither can the rational mind be content to dwell upon flippancy under 
the assumed title of wit, nor absurdity miscalled humour. The grave triflers, 
such as Paul Pry, the Little Pedlington Junto, and the Pickwick Club, present the 
follies of middle life, together with a lesson of no little importance. In these we 
see vividly painted the restless desire of self-importance which, instinct perhaps 
in every bosom, breaks out inevitably whenever the real occupations of the world 
are not sufficient to keep us employed. In every village a Paul Pry is found, 
though his perpetual triflings are not concentrated like those in the Drama; in 
every town a Pickwick club is formed, although the members being part and par- 
cel of our social body, we are not aware of their “ mousing after trifles ;" every 
country town isa Little Pedlington, whose “ pump-handle and bowling-green” 
are superior to those of any other. All these are descriptions of scenes so fami- 
liar and so frequent, that in actual observation we forget their trivial or laugha- 
ble character, and it is not until the glowing pencil of a Boz throws cff the most 
prominent traits, that we discover them to have been ridiculous and vulgar. 

But Mr. Dickens is capable of a much higher flight than this ; he is master of 
the avenues to all the finer emotions of the heart, and can move the soul to re- 
sponding sentiments of grief, tenderness, or other passionate state of feeling. He 
has even the skill to blend humour and pathos so artificially, that like the smiles 
and tears upon the countenance of youth, we are moved to the sensations he pro- 
proses to awaken, in such rapid succession, that we laugh with our tears, and 
weep with our laughter. 

It has been said that the field of action chosen by Mr. Dickens is a circum- 
scribed one, with no very extensive bounds. This is not 30; the shades of dif- 
ference in the human character are multifarions but distinct. Indeed we may let 
him speak for himself. Boz is continually before the public, but the relish for 


him is constantly on the increase. This would not be so if he were monotonous. 
Variety is the sauce to enjoyment, and if Boz continues to impart the latter, we 
may be assured that it is made palatable by the former, 


ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN 

At a meeting of British Residents in the city of New York, on Saturday last, 
it was resolved, That an Address of condolence on the demise of his late Ma- 
jesty, William IV., and of congratulation on the accession of her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, to the Throne, be prepared and submitted for the signatures of such 
British Residents as may be disposed to unite in that object; likewise, an Ad- 
dress of condolence to the Queen Dowager, Adelaide. 

These Addresses will be left at the Albion Club House, corner of Broadway 
and Park Place, on and after Wednesday the 9th inst., for signatures, from 10 
A.M. to3 P. M. 
Periodicals for August.—The Knickerbocker, commences it§ tenth half-yearly 
volume. This work has had to struggle upwards against a weight of original 
bad character and management, that had nearly strangled it in the early part of 
its career. Great reforms were eflected when it passed into the present hands, 
the latest conductors being also determined to collect an array of distinguished 
names, as contributors. Jt has accordingly vastly improved in strength, in va- 
riety, and in mechanical execution. We know, also, in patronage it has had the 
same results to an extraordinary degree 














LADIES’ SCHOOL to be disposed of, with fix! 








“A RESPECTABLE res and household 


LA Furniture, beds, be iv, carpets, dining-tables. 3 stoves, (the hall stoves and pipes 
perfectly new and v t $100,) &c., &c., ready to enter on, and no other respectable 
school near The very best masters have been in long habits of constant and punctual at- 
tendance. Terms $1000 cash, the lady going to Europe. Apply at this office, 
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THE ROYAL ROSE OF ENGLAND. 

The following appropriate and well-timed lines are from the forthcoming number 
of Bentley's Miscellany ; they are entitled “ The Royal Rose of England,” 
an Irish ballad, by J. A. Wade :— 

«« Within a fine ould ancient pile 
( Wheie long may splendour 
And luck attend her!) 
The Royal Rose of Britain’s isle, 
Hath shed her eighteenth summer’s smile 
No winter’s mornin’ 
Was at her bornin’, 
But with the spring she did come forth— 
A flow’r of beauty without guile, 
Perfumin’ sweet the neighb'rin earth. 


We've seen the blossom ’pon the stem 
From early childhood— 
Both in the wild-wood 
And in the halls where many a gem 
Did sparkle from the diadem! 
But always bloomin’ 
Without presumin’ 
On the rich cradle of her birth, 
Her eyes beam’d softly—while from them 
All others gather'd love and mirth ! 


Dear offspring of a royal race, 
In this dominion 
(It’s my opinion) 
There's not a soul that sees your face, 
But prays for it sweet Heaven's grace. 
May every birth-day 
Be found a mirth-day— 
No clouds or tears e’er frown or weep ; 
But pleasure’s smile, where’er you pace, 
Bless you for ever ‘wake or ‘sleep.”’ 





A CHANT FOR MANY VOICES. 
Tune—* The Old English Gentleman.” 

Come, strike again the good old strain, and let the welkin ring 
For Burpert bold, who fast doth hold by country and by king ; 
And when the paltry pismire tribe his gallant spirit sting, 
For church and crown the gauntlet down right manfully doth fling, 

Like a fine old English gentleman, 

All of the ojden time. 


A gallant English gentleman he evermore hath been, 
And though some few vagaries we perchance from him have seen, 
Yet when ‘twas known, and fairly shown, what Whig-Reform might mean, 
He spurned it from his threshold, as most hateful and unclean, 
In the sight of English gentlemen, 
All of the olden time. 


Full well he knew the traitorous crew, whom proudly he defied ; 
Full well he read the English hearts ou whom his heart relied ; 
For every true Conservative in that good contest vied, 
While Sincxair bravely led the van, and “ would not be denied,” 
Like a gallant Scottish gentleman, 
All of the olden time. 


The fight is done—the field is won—the day is all our own; 
The gabbling goose of Middlesex from Westminster hath flown ; 
The gosling whom he brought with him a standing jest hath grown, 
For lo! a guest in his old nest, who strikes the proper tone. 

For fine old English gentlemen, 

All of the olden time. 


Long live the pride of Westminster—the hero of tne Tower! 
And may those crouching, creeping slaves—those minions of the hour, 
Who league with goose or gosling thus to save their misus’d power, 
Perceive at length they've lost their strength, like small-beer waxing sour, 
Eschewed of English gentlemen, 
All of the olden time. 


& pe Albion. 


A prodigious Whig, and of course, a scorner of political trickery, yet he secretly 
longed to be a bishop; and in consequence of the longing, exhibited such a sud- 
den admiration for Mr. Pitt, that when the Whigs came in at last, they left him 
where they found him. Still, to the last, the Episcopal dreain had not quite van- 
ished f.om his pillow. He actually compiled a series of rules which he determined 
to make the law of his bishopric, when he should get it. He put on the Epis- 
copal wig and apron, and indulged himself in the thought that he had thus, at 
least, made a step in Episcopacy. But it was not to be ; his obscurity was fixed. 
He smoked life away, amused his old age with the notion that when he died, the 
light of the empire would be snuffed out ; and finally departed without the right 
to have the mitre on the plate of his coffin. 

The following repartee is doubtful as to its paternity. Its fame, however, is 
generally given to Lord Alvanley. 

““T have just come from calling on De Roos,” (the person lately detected in 
cheating at cards by marking them,) said Lord Sefton; ‘“‘ he was not at home, 
and I left my card.” 

‘* Did you mark it ?’’ was the question. 

“ Mark it? No,” said Lord Sefton. 

Well, then, you may be assured, De Roos will not take it for an honour.” 


ORIGINAL CHARADE. 
Lady awake—to slumber now 
Is to invite thy certain fate ; 
Malignant glares my /first—and thou 
Must rise,—this moment or too late. 


Awake—th’ assassin’s foot is near : 
The startled hare whose path he crost, 
Beneath my second cowers in fear, 
Lady awake—or thou art lost. 


Ah! she is saved—my whole—a Bird 

Her voice had taught, ber hand had fed, 
Uttered her name, as steps he heard— 

She wakes—and screams—the ruffian fled. 


Talleyrand is the only man alive who has the art of doing witty things. On 
the death of Charles the Tenth, he drove through Paris for a couple of days 
wearing a white hat. He carried acrape in his pocket. When he passed through 
the Fauxbourg of the Carlists, the crape was instantly twisted round his hat ; 
when he came into the quarter of the Tuileries, the crape was instantly slipt off 
and put into his pocket again. 


Sydney Smith, preaching a charity sermon, frequently repeated the assertion, 
that, of all nations, Englishmen were most distinguished for generosity and the 
love of their species. The collection happened to be inferior to his expectations, 
and he said, that he had evidently made a great mistake, and that his expression 
should have been, that they were distinguished for the love of their specie—Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 

SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 
Where spades grow bright, and idle swords grow dull; 
Where jails are empty, and where barns are full ; 
Where church-paths are with frequent feet outworn ; 
Law court-yards weedy, silent, and forlorn ; 
Where doctors foot it, and where farmers ride ; 
Where age abounds, and youth is multiplied ; 
Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 
A happy people, and well governed state. 


Presentiments of approaching evil are a remarkably common and yet a remark- 
ably curious phenomena of the human mind, they are often wholly unconnected 
with fear, for they have existed in the most daring hearts. Nelson is said to have 
expected that Trafalgar was to be his last battle, and he dressed himself in all 
his orders accordingly. Fox almost dated the day of his death, while he was in 
at least as good health as he had been for some years. ‘ Pitt,’’ said he, ‘has 
gone in January, I may go in June.” And in June the disease commenced which 
shortly carried him to the grave. In Sir Walter Scott's Memoirs there is an odd 
instance of a similar anticipation. ‘* Lord Melville and Lord President Blair bad 
died about the same time,” he remarks ; ‘‘ there was a very curious coincidence 
between the deaths of those eminent characters and that of a person of very in- 
ferior grade, a dentist in Edinburgh, named Dubisson. He had met the President 
the day before his death, who used a particular expression in speaking to him. The 
day before Lord Melville died, he also met Dubisson nearly on the same spot, and 
to the man’s surprise used nearly the same words in saluting him. On this se- 





Oh! pleasant ’tis throughout the land, to peasant and to Peer, 

From merry England's noble heart glad tidings thus to hear ; 

And ere the shout that quails the foe hath died upon the ear, 

May there be heard from Palace-yard just such another cheer, * 
For anoruer fine old gentleman, ; 
All of the olden time. 


Vavicties. 


A great many of the best things said by the celebrated Burke were uttered in 
the course of those debates, when the foolish of the time emptied the benches | 
at his rising. His being an Irishman, his being of the middle order, and his being 
totally above the calibre of the fashionable triflers who would listen to nothing 
but an epigram, could understand nothing but a double entendre, often left him 
nearly alone with the few necessary attendants of Ministers on the Treasury 
bench. On one of these nights he animadverted, in strong terms, on some acts 
of the Cabinet. George Onslow, who probably thought that he had now some 
chance of distinction by grappling with Burke, and showing, if not his wisdom, 
at least his zeal, started up and said, haughtily, that he must call the honourable 








member to a sense of his duty, and that no man should be suffered in his pre- 
sence, to insult the Sovereign. Burke listened, and when Onslow had disbur- 
thened himself of his loyalty, gravely addressed the Speaker. “Sir, the honour- 
able member has exhibited mnch ardour but little discrimination. He should 
know that, however I may reverence ihe King, | am not at all bound, nor at all 
inclined to extend that reverence to his Ministers. I may honour his Majesty, 
but, Sir, I can see no possible reason for honouring,” and he glanced round the 
‘Tresvety bench, ‘‘‘his Majesty's man-servant and maid-servant, his ox and his 
ass ! 

Personal identity is a grave subject in the hands of Locke. But it has made 
some amusement in its time. A fellow some titne since exhibited a scull at a 
fair near London as the skull of Oliver Cromwell. A gentleman observed that 
it was too small for Cromwell, who had a large head, and died almost an old man. 
‘‘T know ail that,” said the exhibitor, undisturbed, * but you see, Sir, this was 
his skull when he was a boy.” 

A scarcely less curious instance happened at one of our museums. A lady, a 
blue of course, asked the cicerone whether “he had not got a skull of Crom- 
well?” He answered in the negative. “Very ex‘raordinary.” said the lady, 
“T thought you had every thing, and they have one of his at Oxford.” 


The Westminster election, the popular election, the display of the “ free, in- 
dependent and enlightened,” is always the most riotous, unprincipled, and corrupt 
of all the elections of England. So much for the supremacy of the rabble. It 
is scarcely less reinarkable that Westminster has been generally the worst served 
in Parliament by its representatives. For instance, during the last two years the 
gallant General Evans, the hero of Hernani, has been absent from his loving con- 
stituents, and Sir Francis Burdett has been laid on his back with the gout. Fox's 
long representation was a long course of negligence ; but some pleasantries occur 
at the hustings. The late George Lamb, the brother of Lord Melbourne, had 
been returned member, and was remarked for his prodigality of smiles on the oc- 
casion. At the next election, when matters were going against him, he was all 
gloom. ‘ What is the matter with Lamb this time!” asked some one, “ he 
makes no fight of it, like the last election.” “ Recollect half a dozen years are 
past,”’ was the answer, “and a lamb is always more sheepish the older he 
grows.” 

A constable was stationed at the door of the hustings to prevent the crowd 
from forcing their way among the candidates. A gentleman came up to him, and 
putting a shilling into his hand, said, with an attempt to put off the smallness of 
the donation, “I take it for granted there is a little corruption here?” “ Yes 
Sir,” said the constable, looking at the shilling, “ but this is too little.” 


The late Lord Mulgrave was a Whig in his youth, but when he arrived at the use 
of his understanding became, as all men under similar circumstances do, a Tory. 
But his conversion was not to be forgiven by the Whigs. On his son (the pre- 
sent Lord Mulgrave) making a speech of some promise in the House of Com- 
mons, Sydney Smith observed, that Lord Mulgrave must have looked on such an 
ebullition with the same feeling as a hen which has hatched a brood of ducklings 
sees them run down to the water’s edge and swim. ig 


Dr. Parr lived in a perpetual strugg!e for celebrity. Whatever any man did, 
wrote, or talked, in the way of renown, Parr instantly struck off in the same 
course, and clumsily figured for fame. Junius and Johnson were two thorns in 
his side. He was for ever distanced by both, yet for ever struggling himself out 
of breath to make up the distance. To efface the fame of Junius he tried poli- 





tical writing. He had the bitterness and the pomp, but as he had neither the wit 
nor the vigour of his original he was flung back into the herd of imitators. Jobn- 
son's conversational powers next stung his ambition, but then he could get no 
farther than the pedantry, and his only reward was the appropriate title, by Por- 
son, of the “ Brummagem Doctor.” His next desire was professional distinction. 


cond death, he expressed, jocularly, however, an opinion that he would be the 
third; he was taken ill and died in about the space of an hour. Was not this 
remarkable ?” 


——— 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

Orrice or Orpinance, June 13.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—First Lieut. 
J. S. Cremer to be Second Capt. v. Luke, dec. ; Sec. Lieut. W. Freeman, to 
be First Lieut. v. Cremer. 

Leicestershire Regt. of Yeo. Cav.—W. W. Abney, Gent., to be Cornet ; 
C. T. Freer, Gent. to be ditto. 

War Orrice, June 16th.—2nd Regt. of Foot—Lieut. T. Sealy to be Capt. 
by purch. v. Davies, who ret. June 16 ; Ensign G. S. Moodie to be Lieut. by 
purch. v. Sealey, June 16; Ensign W. H. M. Simmons, from the 76th, to be 
Ensign, v. Moodie, June 16; 12th Foot— Lieut. E. H. Hutchinson, from the 
h. p. Unat. to be Lieut. v. White, prom. ; 19th Foot—Capt. C. C. Hay to be 
Major, by purch. v. Campbell, who ret. June 16; Lieut. R. Lovelace to be Capt. 
by purch. v. Hay, June 16 ; Ensign F. Seymour to be Lieut. by purch. v. Love- 
lace, June 16th; F. A. Jeffrey's, Gent. to be Ensign by purch. v. Seymour, 
June 16th; 20th Foot—Major C. C. Taylor to be Lieut.-Col. by purch. v. 
Green, who ret. June 16; Capt. C. J. Deshon to be Major, by purch. v. Taylor, 
June 16; Lieut. F. Horn te be Capt. by purch. v. Deshon, June 16; 22nd Foot 
—Lieut. J. Chalmers to be Adj. v. Conway, prom. June 16; 25th Foot—Capt. 
Rh. Jenkins, from the h. p. Unat. to be Capt. v. W. Hemmings, who ex. rec. the 
diff. June 17; 41st Foot—Ensign T. Jones to be Lieut. by purch. v. Jenkins, 
prom. June 16; R. Pratt, Gent. to be Ensign by purch. v. Jones, June 16th ; 
54th Foot—Brev. Lieut.-Colonel R. Hart, from the h. p. of the 2nd Garrison 
Battalion, to be Capt. v. Walsh, prom. June 16; Lieut. J. R. Turner to be 
Capt. by purch. v. Hart, who ret. June 17; Ensign G. F. Long to be Lieut. by 
purch. v. Turner, June 17: 61st Foot—T. W. Hudson, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purch. v. Burmester, who ret. June 16 ; 62nd Foot—Capt. Hon. George Upton 
to be Major by purch. v. Garvock, who ret. June 16; Lieut. H. R. Moore to be 
Capt. by purch. V. Upton, June 16 ; Ensign T. K. Scott to be Lieut. by purch. 
v. Moore, June 16; J. F. Egar, Gent. to be Ensign, by purch. v. Scott, June 
16; 64th Foot—Lieut. C. Norris to be Adj. v. Kirkwood, who res. the Adj. 
only, June 16; 73rd Foot—Ensign W. B. J. O'Connell to be Lieut. by purch. 
v. Grayson, who ret. June 16; R. P. Campbell, Gent. to be Ensign by purch. 
y. O'Connell, June 16, 76th Foot—D. J. Dickinson, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purch. v. Simmons, app. to the 2nd Foot, June 15. 

ist West India Regt.—Serj.-Major C. Puilps, from the 80th Regt. of Foot, 
to be Ensign, without purch. v. Scrininger, dec. June 16th. 

Unattached—Lieut. S. White, from the 12th Foot, to be Capt. without 
purch. June 16th; Lieut. R. Jenkins, from the 41st Foot, to be Capt. by purch. 
June 16th. 

Memorandum—Capt. Alexander M‘Millan, h. p. of the Glengarry Fencibles, 
has been permitted to retire from the service, by the sale of his commission, he 
being a settler in Upper Canda, June 16. 


_— 





RTIFICIAL TEETH, without clasps, springs, &c. on the principle of atmospheric 
pressure, by M. LEVETT, Dentist, 311} Broadway, opposite Masonic Hall. The im- 
provement and distinguishing feature of this method is the completely effecting of the es- 
sential objects of the ease and security of the supplied tecth inthe mouth, wholly without 
clasps, ligatures, springs, or any other similar means. Persons interested in this improve- 
ment, who are yet unacquainted with its nature and extent, may see by a slight inspec- 
tion, which is freely offered to them, that the plan is different in principle and results from 
any HITHERTO PRACTISED IN NEW YORK, and that the above statement is strictly 
and entirely accurate. 
Attendance from 9 till 2 and from 3 till 6. 


— ALEXANDER MANNING, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI, 


(June 17—eowtf, 





(Feb25-3m.] 


New Orleans, 10th April, 1837, 





EAR AMIDON, 
The pleasure and satisfaction I have enjoyed for many years, in wearing your 

Hats, induce me in return to de you an act of justice ; as yon have announced to the pub- 
lic vour Fashionable Hat Establishment. It is necessary to say something about Fashion : 
all Hatters adopt the Fashion of the day, like the Boot makers, Dress makers, and Tailors, 
each vieing with the other in their individual genius in displaying their netion of taste, to 
accompany the fashion. We men have as much gossip as the ladies, in descanting the 
talent of the different parties who adorn our persons. Recently I overheard a gentleman, 
at Bishop’s Hotel, eens most rapturously the hats of Amidon at New York ; not only as 


to exquisite taste displayed, and fine texture, but retaining to the very last, their colour of 
beautiful jet black. * Poh,’ said one in the party, ‘why go on in such a strain of panegy- 
ric? Kis but a Hat afte: all” ‘Ah, my friend,’ said the other, ‘you put me in mind of 
what Tommy Moore, the poet, said of Napoleon at Lady Blessington’s; after eulogising 
the mighty genius of Napoleon, a gent. replied, “* Well, after all, he was but a man.” * Ah, 
saidthe Poet, “but what a Man!!” And whata man is Amidon, to be able to please so 
many thousands.’ Yours truly, H. J. Marsdon. 


To F. H. Amidon, Fashionable Hatter, New York, Wall street, corner of Nassau. 
June 10.---—.] 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 
No. 231 Grand street 
R. MEIN respectfully invites the attention of the ladies to his extensive and superior 
assortinent of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot be 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, inthe Union. Also,a splendid assortment of 
Spring Ribbons, newly received. 


August 5, 


HEAP ! CHEAP! GREAT BARGAINS—Of embroideries, French and Scotch needle 

worked capes, collars, and embroidered linen-cambrick handkerchiefs, the newest 

and most fashionable patterns, in great variety,—For sale at the Lace and Embroidery 

Warehouse, 64 Catherine street. e above-mentioned goods are part of an extensive 

Importer’s stock, who has been unfortunate in business. Ladies may depend on getting 

great bargains, as the goods are positively selling at a sacrifice from the oee cost :— 
wholesale and retail. T. COCHRANE, 

July 15.) 64 Catharine street, and 194 Bowery 


O THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT.—BIRD, late foreman to 
and many years with Leary & Co., after the most successful experience in all the 

branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his 
sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of eve 
variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which in style of model, material and finis' 
shall be found unrivalled. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to 
that single style, is confident of producing an article without any superior ; and fashion and 
utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he 
deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to ene purpose instead of 
making experiments in variety. Fearing no rival in the department of taste, he is willing 
to entrust himnseif in competition with any establishment in producing this article. 

He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashions with some of the best 
houses in those cities, and will always be first inthe market with the new standard es 
tablished by foreign taste RD, 15 Nassau corner of Pine, 

(April 8-3m.) 


ENTAL SURGERY.—HENRY GOODWIN, No. 75 Bleecker street, corner of Broad- 
way, New York. ; 

Henry Goodwin would inform the Citizens of New York, that he still continues his 
office in the vicinity where he has operated successfully for several years, and most cheer- 
fully avails himself of this opportunity to return his sincere thanks for the liberal encour- 
agement he has thus far received, and flatters himself that by unremitted attention to 
business, and a thorough knowledge of his profession, to receive the continued patronage of 
an enlightened and self-judging public. Tothose who are acquainted with the professional 
skill of H. G. he deems further recommendation unnecessary, and those who are not, he 
only asks the privilege to demonstrate the fact. H.G. inserts Porcelain (Incorruptible,) 
and all kinds of Artificial Teeth. Charges moderate. The value and importance of the 
Teeth, both as regards the health, comfort, and appearances, are fully known to those per- 
sons who have had the misfortune to lose them. Respectfully, 

H. GOODWIN. 


Dr. J. K. Rodgers, 
Dr. J. Webster, 
Dr. E. H. Dixon, Dr. V. H. Dering, Dr. W. N. Blakeman, 
Dr. A. Smith, Dr. F. Vanderburgh, Dr. G. Herriot. 
sae PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute, 
were awarded for the “ best Incerruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,” to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentis; 
No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham street,) New York. (Feb. 11.) ” 


CARD.—WM. ARNOLD, M.D., Dentist, respectfully intorms his triends and the pub- 
lic that he has returned from the south, and resumed his practice, as usual, at No. 
28 Warren-street. 

ARNOLD & FALKNER are prepared to execute every operation connected with thei 
profession, whether surgical or mechanical, and having made many additional improve - 
ments to their establishment, hope by their assiduity and mode of operating, in supplying 
the deficiencies as well as the surgical treatment of the teeth and gums, to merit a con- 
tinuation of that patronage which has been already so liberally extended to them. 

June 17—2m.} 








References. 
Dr. J. Cheesman, 
Dr. J. Stewart, 


Dr. V. Mott, 
Dr. S. C. Roe, 





ISEASES OF THE EYE.—Dr. Elliott, Oculist and professor of the anatomy and 

diseases of the human eye, 303 Broadway, private extrance in Duane-street. From 
12 years undivided attention, and constant study, under the most celebrated Oculists in 
Europe, and America, with the most extensive and successful practice in the union, Dr. 
E. asserts with confidence, that he can cure the most dangerous diseases of the eye, with- 
out an operation, except CaTERACT ENTROoPIUM and Staphyloma. 

SPECTACLES.—The patent beautiful transparent medium spectacle glasses, having 
the peculiar are of keeping the eye perfectly cool, giving it immediate and per- 
manent ease, and at the same time suit every age without the necessity of change. 

N. B. Dr. E. will himself set the patent glasses to suit the particular defects. 

Dr. E. begs to state that he attends to diseases of the eye, and imperfection of visi 
only. Office hours from 1} to 4 o’clock. (Jan.14.-tf.} 


ananassae 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool] on the ,15th of each month, com 


mencing on the 30th October. 
FR FROM LIVERPOOL. 


OM NEW YORK. 
New Ship Sheridan 30th May. Ship Sheridan—15th July. 
New Ship Garrick—30th June. Ship Garrick—l5th August 

Ship Shakspeare—30th July. Ship Shakspeare—15th May. 
New Ship Siddons—30th August. Ship Siddons—15th June. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships wil 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 











(Sept. 17—ly.} 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
) pein New York on the Ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year: 


Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 

September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. - 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 

and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funck, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and Nov erdbe-. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sq from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 25th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York J. J. BOYD, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE, BOISGERARD & CO, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil] sve 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20ch, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 











every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. | ondon. 
St. James, W H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, On tite, i“ &° * he Of ee ee, oe ee 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | “* 20, * 20, * 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 17, “ J7, * 17, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, Mm =F em * oe YY em... oe, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “2, “* @, ~ DW, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philade!lphia, E. E. Morgen, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,\ "i, * a1 Fi, 
Samson, R. Sturges, _* me = oe @ oS. oe. ee Ye RR, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,; “ 20, “ 20, “ 20,,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 17, “ 137, “ 17, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “wm © BH * Bi * B * GH * WW, 


Westminster, |G. Moore, “oo, “* 9 ‘* @idene 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wil! 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the &th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th, 
8th, and 16th of cvery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of oral from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre. 
York. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 

Rhone, W. Skiddy, “« 16, “~ 2, June SiMarth!i, “ 16, “ 86, 

Charlemagne, Richardson, | -** 24, Oct. 8 “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 

Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard,|Feb. & “nH *§ se * B ©§ G, Dee. 1, 


, , 

Francois 1st, W. W. Pell, 16, “ 24, July S,jApril 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Formosa, W. 5. Ome,| ° %, Nov. & “© Ma “ 6, Sop. 3, * By 
Silvie De Grasse, Weiderholdt {March & * @¢* gh «* 36. “~ G6 Jan. |, 
Poland, Anthony, April 16, “ 24,Aug. 8j/June 1, “ 16, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston,| “ 24, Dec. 8, Aug. 16 “ 8, Oct. 1, “ 16, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, |May 8 “ 16, “ 24) “ 16, ‘“ 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D. Lines, i * 16 * @4, Mayi6jJuly 1, “ 16, “ ‘ 
These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 

tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 

cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 

New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac 

tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 

JOHN I. BOYD Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 


~ NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. — 








Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpoel. 
North America, |C. Dixey, iJan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, o_o, FF @& = i = a * eB, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, ‘“ 16,,;Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheftield, F. P. Allen, °e, - - Be. Ae » @ 


\ : 
Columbus, N. B.Palmer, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, 16, 
Geo.Washington | H. Hoidrege, | “ 8 “ 8 ‘* 8; “ 24, “ 24, = 94, 
Hibernia, J. L. Wilson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, 
United States, N.H.Holdrege, ‘“ 24, “ 24, “ a,j “ § os q&. « 

South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, “ sR °* Ol a oe | 


England, B.L. Waite, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “oo, * * Bh ae ee S. © 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, pril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,; “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
Independence, |E. Nye, ee ee a 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, “ 16 “. * 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 





Virginian, I. Harris, io 2, © Selo oa M2 ie Oy 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 


Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 


S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.¥- 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.. N.Y. 





CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpeol. 
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